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ORDER YOUR NEEDS NOW i 


Giving doctors 


HE FIRST EDITION of THE CANNED 
FOOD REFERENCE MANUAL, is- 
sued in 1939, was eagerly welcomed by 
x1edical men. It quickly established itself 
as a convenient, authoritative source of 
valuable information on canned food and 
nutrition. 


The new edition, completely revised, 
is now being widely distributed to the 
members of the medical profession. 


This new CANNED FOOD REFER- 
ENCE MANUAL has 310 additional 
pages. It includes the latest phases of 
wartime research in food. It explains the 
most recent canning techniques and is 
profusely illustrated throughout. 


CANCO 


It provides doctors with recent in- 
formation concerning wartime containers 
for commercially canned foods. Graphi- 
cally, it presents the canners’ position 
to the medical profession in the manner 
and in the language which these men, 
appreciate. 


Copies available to members 
of the medical profession 


If you happen to know of any doctors or 
public-health officials in your locality 
who have not received this new CAN- 
NED FOOD REFERENCE MANUAL, 
please let us know. We shall be glad to 
send them free copies with your com- 
pliments. 


a clearer view 
of today’s canned food picture 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pay on monthly 

inventory ONLY 

for the exact 
amount of insurance 
heeded... ho more! 


2? years of successful 


‘The new “stock of merchandise” policy, 


operations 
especially designed for canners, simpli- - 
fies your accounting , . . and reduces An Escrow deposit of $250,000 


plus a London Lloyds’ insur- 

ance policy for $750,000 
provides for all policy holders 

a guaranty against assess- 

ment. This $1,000,000 fund 
is your security for excess 

loss payments. 


This modern plan, free from 
assessment, is offered in lieu 
of other plans which place 
the burden of assessment on 
the policy holder through the 
accumulation of large indi- 
vidual surplus accounts for 
the payment of excess losses. 


surprisingly the yearly costs om Fire 
Insurance and Allied lines. 


Through this policy, Fruit and Vege- 
table Canners are given modermistic, 
streamlined, up-to-the-minute substan- _ 

tial plan of participating inst-rance, 


Your imventery on the last day of each 
month determines the monthly costs of 
insurance and you pay jor thut month _ 
only . . . thereby ‘eliminating heavy 
premium deposits at the height of your 
canning season, 


We shall be glad to explain how the plan, 
can save work and money in your par- 
ticular business. A postcard or letter 
will bring detailed information, or a 
representative, if you wish, 


It Pays to Insure 
With Your Class 


Canners' Division 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 


1000 R. A. Long Building Kansas City 6, Missouri 
605 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 509 Terminal Sales Building, Portland 5, Oregon 
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Gu..we Canned may ray-as-we-go 
. 
¥ 
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It started in America. It traveled 
by train—boat—plane—truck. 

It was bounced about, knocked 
around. It was even sat on for hours! 


Then, months later, it became a 
life-saving oasis for a pair of stranded 
US. fliers. 


You’ve guessed by now what it is 
—a can of drinking water! A flat can 
with a wax-sealed top and a special 
inner lining that keeps water pure 
indefinitely. Part ofa pilot’sseat pack, 
it’s opened for emergencies only. 

Perhaps you’ve also guessed why 
this precious water is packed in 
cans. Cans are sturdy. They’re proof 
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against dirt, heat, cold, light, mois- 
ture, insects. You can depend on 
cans—they deliver the goods safe! 

You'll find the can on every front 
today. It’s guarding American boys 
... Supplying our Allies... and still, 
it’s on the job here at home. 

The cans we’re making for war 
today will some day be back— better 
than ever. We’re gaining new knowl- 
edge and experience as ‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America’ at war. 

TO MAKERS OF WAR GOODS 
Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facili- 
ties for forming, stamping, machining and as- 


sembly is still available. Write or phone our War 
Products Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


SAVE TIN— 
HELP CAN THE AXIS 
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THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


CANNING TRADE 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor a 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 e 


VOLUME 66, NUMBER 15 


EDITORIALS 


SN’T IT THE TRUTH!—Reading the remarks 
of Mr. Jean F. Carroll, Director Food Price 
Division, OPA, before the GMA (Grocery Manu- 

facturers Association) in New York City, November 
3, 4, 5, 1943, we felt as if he were talking about us! 
We’ve been singing a song on a single string for more 
years than he has lived, and always with the same 
single purpose: to help industry—in our case the 
canned foods and kindred industry—and to make its 
way smoother, happier and more successful, just as 
Mr. Carroll is doing towards this great war we are in, 
and again, through promoting better understanding. 


If you have often felt: “If we only knew”, “If they 
would only tell us”, read his remarks as given below. 
You see this is the equivalent of our giving you a new 
singer, if not a new song, and you sure ought to appre- 
ciate that. 


“T suppose people get tired of hearing the same story over 
and over, but just think about the poor guy who has to tell the 
‘same story’ over and over. Surely he wouldn’t keep on the 
same subject time after time unless it was a most important 
and essential one. A person must sincerely believe, and have 
this belief based on sound facts, in order to go all-out to attain 
the conditions necessary for success. 

“War agencies are created to meet war emergencies. Since 
each individual’s problem is, in a sense, a ‘war emergency,’ the 
success we are trying to attain in war agencies becomes person- 
alized and is, therefore, a success for each individual. Thus, 
it is up to each individual to do his or her part. 

“The need for price control is admitted by nearly everyone 
and, we all know that in order to make food price control effec- 
tive, there must be complete co-operation and understanding 
between the food industry and the Office of Price Administration. 


OPA TASK CITED 


“Surely, there are no questions about the responsibilities the 
Off» of Price Administration has in establishing its regula- 
tion. Our very foundation is based upon the need for controll- 
ine ‘nflation, which, in turn, means holding prices down for 
M: «nd Mrs. America. And, the President’s hold-the-line order 
is _ » direct authority for the actions which we must take to 
pr ont any further increases in over-all food prices. 

* he OPA is under mandate from Congress to see that 
fa. orgs receive a legal minimum payment for their products. 
Th. -fore it is another one of our responsibilities to see that 
fa’ rs receive fair returns for their harvests. 


nee the Congressional Act under which OPA operates pro- 


vii that fair allowances must also be made for processors, we 
in’ ret this to mean that distributors are likewise to be given 
eq. able treatment. Thus a third responsibility is to give equal 
cc’ ‘eration to the processor and distributor. 


CONSUMER COSTS 


‘ese responsibilities put us in a position where we must 
‘re onber the consumer and keep his costs down; we must re- 
m er the farmer and see that he receives a fair return for 
hi produets, and we must remember the distributor and 
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processor and see that they receive a fair markup on_their 
products. 


“The Office of Price Administration must develop workable 
as well as understandable regulations. In order to accomplish 
this, men with actual business experience and understanding 
have been brought in to fill the policy-making positions as well 
as those positions in the various branches where the orders and 
regulations originate and are actually prepared. 


“Industry, too, has its responsibilities in making price control 
effective. It must help OPA make its price control orders work- 
able. Industry Advisory Councils are being used more and more 
to advise OPA on the need for regulations of various types and 
for making corrections in existing regulations. It is our ob- 
jective to make these regulations and amendments to regula- 
tions as clear-cut and as easily understandable as it is possible 
to make them. And Industry Advisory Committees are being 
more than generous with their time and effort in this type of 
work. 


COMPLIANCE PROBLEMS 


“If ‘simple’ regulations are to be written, the food industry 
must accept the responsibility of living up to the spirit in which 
they are written. This means that individual firms must stop 
looking for legal loopholes in OPA regulations which might per- 
mit them to do things that are contrary to the spirit of the 
orders. Whenever such “loopholes” are used, it puts OPA in a 
defensive position where it is necessary to take steps to over- 
come such difficulties. This is the where and why of “compli- 
cated” regulations, and it is something that can be easily influ- 
enced by industry itself. 


“T am sure that industry recognizes the fact that the policies 
on which OPA is founded demand fairness to all segments of 
the trade as well as to the producers and consumers. Some 
groups come to Washington and ask for orders, amendments 
and regulations that would definitely give them unfair advan- 
tages in terms of price allowances and discounts. No requests 
should be made unless they are so fair to all parts of the food 
trade, grower through consumer, that any OPA official would 
not hesitate to agree. 

“This is a ‘same old story’ again, but I feel that co-operation 
and co-ordination between the food industry and the Office of 
Price Administration can never reach a “too close’ stage. You 
can rest assured that we in OPA are ready and willing.” 


On the day preceding the opening of this big Con- 
vention in New York City, Mr. Carroll addressed a 
smaller, local association, The Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers of Baltimore, and it seems to us he let down 
his hair just a little, or at least put more in the ver- 


-nacular one of the principle points he was trying to 


stress: why some regulations seem complicated. Here 
he is reported as saying: 


“It makes no difference,” he said, “what label a man may 
wear on his chest. We need economists for some of our work. 
We need lawyers to be sure our amendments are drawn properly. 

“We’re shooting for balanced judgment.” 


we 
wie 
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To the complaint of the grocers about the upsetting of busi- 
ness practices, he said, “it’s humanly impossible to have price 
regulations and not upset some practices.” 

In reply to the charge that OPA orders are “too complicated,” 
he said that “if business will take to the spirit of price regu- 
lations and not look for loopholes, we can have perfectly simple 
regulations, but when they force us to add amendments to block 
the loopholes they make the orders complicated.” . 

And, we hasten to add, that our industry is rapidly 
coming to a better understanding of the whys and 
wherefores that have seemed to puzzle many, the job 
that confronts everyone of us in this big and dangerous 
war. In a recent meeting of canners, after each one 
was allowed to voice his personal likes or desires, as 
applied to rules and regulations, and the formulation 
of plans for the 1944 food production, including canned 
foods, the consensus of the round-table discussion, over 
many hours, was that no one should expect to get his 
own pet ideas put into force, and that the wisdom of 
the case would seem to be to let matters stand as they 
are—as they have been during ’42 and ’43, and co- 
operate with the Government. That marks progress. 


LOOK AT THE BABY—Home gardens and home 
canning may very properly be considered as war- 
babies, since they assumed great stature (for babies) 
only in the time of this war. But you, as commercial 


canners and distributors, as well as supply men to this 
industry, had better give a glance at this baby, for it 
is growing remarkably rapid; in fact, according to 
their nurses, has grown out of all proportion. 

The National Victory Garden Institute has been 
formed, and will hold its Convention in Chicago No- 
vember 16th and 17th at the Hotel Blackstone. A press 
announcement of this event says that there were more 
than 20 million victory gardens, that they produced 
more than 8 million TONS of fresh vegetables, and are 
credited with the output of a total of 4,400,000,000 
(four billion, four hundred million) jars of fruit and 
vegetables canned. And they are setting their sights 
very much higher than this for 1944. 


At this same time, the Glass Container Association, 
having held its annual meeting on October 26-27, issued 
reports of this meeting, setting forth what is to be ex- 
pected in the way of increased use of glass, in the 
after-war days. The reports submitted at the meeting 
indicated that glass container production this year 
would probably exceed 93,000,000 gross, an increase of 
approximately 1714% over last year’s production. 

It is well to know what your competitors are doing; 
though glass packed fruits and vegetables are not to- 
day considered competitors. 


RUST PREVENTION TESTS 


Large-scale Factory Experiments on Can 
Coating in Progress 


Factory tests are now being carried on 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps to de- 
velop the most feasible method of apply- 
ing rust-prevention coatings to tin cans 
and to ascertain the range in costs for 
the various materials and procedures 
covered by the report of the Technical 
Committee for Rust Prevention. 


Studies made by the Technical Com- 
mittee established that the amount of 
rusting on cans exposed to severe 
weather conditions can be materially re- 
duced by coating the cans with suitable 
protective material. 


Each of eleven canning companies is 
being asked to coat 10,000 cases of Army 
canned foods, using a specified type of 
coating material and application pro- 
cedure. The following named firms are 
participating in the tests: 


East — Phillips Packing Company, 
Snider Packing Division of General 
Foods Corporation, Curtice Brothers 
Company. 


Middle West—Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Hoopeston Canning Company, Rock- 
field Canning Company, Pet Milk Com- 
pany. 


Far West—Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
California Packing Corporation, Schuckl 
& Company, Filice & Perrelli Canning 
Company. 


Specifications for the coating materials 
to be used, the methods of inspection to 
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determine whether they provide satis- 
factory coverage, etc., are being prepared 
by the Chicago Office of the Quarter- 
master Corps. Copies of these specifica- 
tions, when completed, will be available 
from that office. 


The Technical Committee for Rust 
Prevention is assisting the Quarter- 
master Corps in the large-scale tests, 
which will continue to be available to 
canners who may be asked to put pro- 
tective coatings on canned foods for 
overseas shipment. Such coating of cans 
will be done under specific directions 
from the Quartermaster Corps regarding 
each particular lot. 


“FLASH” PASTEURIZATION 
PRESERVES APPLE JUICE 


Distinct Advance in Processing This Product 
—Retains Much of Original Aroma, Flavor, 
And Appearance. 


Preserving either cloudy or clarified 
apple juice by holding the juice in bottles 
or cans for one minute at a temperature 
of 170 to 175 degrees Fahrenheit, in- 
verting the containers or turning them 
on the side for three minutes, then cool- 
ing rapidly, known as the “flash” pas- 
teurization method, marks a distinct ad- 
vance in the preservation of apple juice, 
declare fruit juice specialists at the N. 
Y. State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
where the process has received consider- 
able study. 


By this method of preservation, much 
of the original aroma, flavor and appear- 
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ance of the freshly pressed apple juice 
is retained, according to the Station 
specialists. 


“Unfermented apple juice, or ‘sweet 
cider’, may be called the great American 
fall beverage, but until recently the only 
juice available was the unpasteurized 
cider in various stages of fermentation,” 
say the Station workers. ‘Numerous 
methods of preservation have been (de- 
veloped,” they continue, “but at present 
flash pasteurization following deaeration 
is generally accepted as the most desir- 
able way of handling apple juice, and 
processed juice of high quality is finding 
a ready market comparable to that of 
other fruit juices.” 


For pasteurization, juice should be 
made from sound apples of the proper 
variety and maturity to insure the best 
quality product. Freshly picked apypies 
or apples which have not been storied 
longer than a month will give the best 
results. Baldwin, Northern Spy, Cort- 
land, Rome Beauty, Golden Russ°t, 
Rhode Island Greening, Jonathan, «nd 
Roxbury Russet are among the varieties 
that the Station workers say will m: ke 
good juice without blending. Juice fm 
most other sorts will be improved y 
blending. The juice of MelIntesh, 
Wealthy, or Delicious, for example, may 
be greatly improved by blending w th 
juice from Baldwin, Rhode Island Gre 
ing, or Russet. One of the most pleas: 1g 
blends packed at the Station was mode 
from 50 per cent Baldwin, 25 per cent 
Northern Spy, 12% per cent Cortlond 
and 12% per cent Russet. 
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EASTERN CORN CANNERS DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


Talk Support Prices, Ceilings, Man-Power and Post-War plans—Hold cutting bee to discuss 


grade differentials. 


At the request of Government agen- 
cies, the Eastern section of the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau sat down to- 
gether last week-end to thrash out can- 
ning problems and make recommenda- 
tions for an industry plan in 1944, 


The discussion centered, of course, on 
growers prices and OPA maximum prices 
on the finished product. Chief worry— 
would the European war end by the fall 
of 1944 as many experts predict and as 
all these corn experts and every one else, 
too, sincerely hopes? If so, 35,000,000 
cases of corn would be a burden on a 
market, the buying power of which would 
drop suddenly due to an easing in the 
war effort—and apparently even starving 
Europeans cannot yet be induced to eat 
corn, 

But let’s take the program as arranged 
in question and answer form by wheel 
horse Harvey Burr and ably adminis- 
tered by Acting President C. H. Chitham 
of Milford Canning Company. 


1944 RAW PRODUCT PROBLEMS: 


(For Recommendation to WFA and 
U.S. D. A.) 


Report on survey of 1943 yields in tons 
per acre and cases per ton for basic use 
in determining composite raw material 
costs. 


In the accompanying table the first 
two columns were compiled by Secretary 
Harvey Burr from 170 returns of a 
questionnaire. The last two columns 
were added by THE CANNING TRADE. 


Net Cost Ceiling 


Tons Cases 
Per Per 
State Acre Ton 


Per Ton* Price** 


26.10 13.50 1.21 
27.62 13.50 1.21 
32.48 13.50 1.21 
25.46 13.50 1.19 
27.12 13.50 1.19 
29.69 13.50 1.21 


25.14 14.50 
18.50 13.50 


upport price less subsidy. 
“Saney No. 2 Cream Style, all varieties except 
zreen and Narrowgrain. 
‘ere the USDA 1943 Support Prices 
AST VS. WEST—It was brought out 
¢ Eastern canners pay more for the 
v product and receive less for the fin- 
‘sed article. While this procedure is un- 
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doubtedly based on history, when the 
Government puts a lid on the price of 
canned foods and a floor on the cost of 
the raw product then it should be done 
equitably for all regions. It can either 
be done by adjusting the cost of the raw 
product or changing the ceiling price. 


BOOTLEGGING — Ceiling prices at 
fresh markets are needed to counteract 
bootlegging. A canner who _ suffered 
rather severely cited one example. A 
bootlegger hauled a batch of corn to Bal- 
timore and received $560.00 for it where- 
as he would have received only $120.00 
for the same batch from the canner. 


MINIMUM OR MAXIMUM—There 
seemed to be some confusion as to 
whether or not the support prices were 
maximum, minimum or both. War 
Boards differed in their interpretations 
as did Washington. A good many can- 
ners had to pay more to get the acreage. 


VARIETIES—In the Tri-States, Nar- 
rowgrain cost $2.00 a ton more than 
Evergreen, yet ceiling price was the 
same. Ceiling price should reflect the 
variety difference. 


GENERALLY—Raw product prices 
were equitable, with these few suggested 
changes, they should prove satisfactory 
for 1944, 


Did the Certification of Grower Con- 
tracts Work Out to Mutual Satisfaction? 


Satisfactory, no trouble encountered. 


Can the Extent and Manner of the 


C.C.C. Purchase and Resale Contracts 
and Procedure Be Improved? 


Some few had difficulty filling out 
claim papers. Most, however, thought 
they were simple enough. All agreed 
that payment could and should be ex- 
pedited. Mr. John Dodds of F.D.A. ad- 
vised that quicker payment would be 
made. 


Should Any Change Be Made in the 
Regional Grouping of States? 
No comment. 


0. P. A. MAXIMUM PRICES: 
(For Recommendation to O. P. A.) 


Were You Satisfied with the 1943 
Schedule, and Do You Endorse the Same 
Procedure to be Followed in 1944? 

Yes, suggested that Service Bureau 
representatives meet with Government 
agencies concerned; determine a ceiling 
price based on raw product cost, labor 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, October 29-30. 


and cost data previously used plus a fair 
profit. Then and if Congress decides the 
subsidy policy shall continue, adjust price 
accordingly. 


Do You Prefer Formula Prices for 
1944 Instead of Flat Prices by Regions? 
If So, What Base Period Do You Recom- 
mend for Formula Basis? 


Prefer a flat price based on area cost. 
Formula pricing would destroy the price 
structure. It would also make the use of 
the subsidy difficult. 


What Are Your Recommendations Re- 
garding Grade Differentials and Variety 
Classifications? 


10e a dozen differential 
grades. 


between 


Should the Government Protect Can- 
ners’ Prices for the Duration and One or 
Two Years Thereafter? 

(See first paragraph of this report.) 

This question was discussed on and off 
several times before it was put from the 
chair. Many thought the Government in 
order to guarantee the pack, ought to 
put a floor on prices for at least the 
marketing year of 1945, when it might 
logically be expected the war would be 
over. Others said that the Canning In- 
dustry had always been a gamble and 
there was every reason to take that gam- 
ble this coming year. But they were all 
in agreement that when the war does 
end, if there was a large surplus on 
hand, the Government sell it back to the 
eanner for distribution and not dump it 
on the marker at ruinous prices, as was 
done after the last war. 


Should a Definite 30-Day Limitation 
After Pack Is Completed Be Recommend- 
ed on Government Reservations Over and 
Above Quotas? 


December 1 was determined as being 
a fair date for both parties. There was 
quite a discussion on insurance and stor- 
age costs. Most canners thought these 
ought to be paid by the Government who 
was, after all, the owner of the goods. 
Or since the Government does not insure 
its property, it should assume the re- 
sponsibility. 


MANPOWER 


The manpower problem was somewhat 
slighted. It may have been because of 
its position on the program, the last of 
the day, but we feel inclined to believe 
it was because the problem itself is over 


| 
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Iowa & Nebr...... 2.38 
Minnesota 2.63 
Wisconsin 2.55 7 

Maine & Vt... 3.00 29.98 23.50 1.26 
Now York... 8.97 29.67 14.50 1.19 

Maryland 1.11 25.70 14.50 1.19 

Pennsylvania .... 1.27 1.19 
Virginie 200 1.19 
Montane. 1006 1.21 

Wroming 1.75 28.00 -18.50 1.21 

Caitcrado 262 26.12 18.50 1.21 
V>shington ........ 3.20 28.92 19.75 1.285 


for the time being. The opinions that 
were given seemed to be at variance. 
Some like Jamaicans, others don’t; some 
swear by soldiers and prisoners, others 
won’t have any more on their place; some 
prefer school children, others won’t 
bother with them any more. The use of 
one or all of these groups depends large- 
ly on the planning and foresight of the 
management. One remark of interest 
was made by F. O. Mitchell, whose place 
adjoins the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 
His proximity to a war center proved an 
advantage to him, he said. People seek- 
ing jobs at the Proving Grounds often 
took two or three weeks to get settled 
and meanwhile worked for him. 


CUTTING AND GRADING BEE 


CANNED CORN GRADES—As every 
corn canner knows, AMA grades for 
canned corn were drawn up back in 1932 
and little or no objective tests are includ- 
ed. AMA is at present in the process of 
revising these grades. The purpose of 
this cutting and grading was to develop 
recommendations for changes and im- 
provements. Fancy corn, for all practical 
purposes, has but a range of 5 points, 
most of it falling between 90 and 95; 
average 93. It’s only human for a grader 
to take a point off here and there, even 
on the best corn. Standard and Extra 
Standard Corn, however, have a range of 
15 points and without that perfect 100 
top, it is fairly simple to pack to grade. 
There is very little, if any, detectable 
difference between 88, 89, 90 and 91 corn; 
even experts differ. Yet under present 
ceiling prices, a canner can and does lose 
10c a dozen if the grader’s total score 
adds up to 89 instead of 90. It isn’t fair 
to either canner or grader. Lowering the 
Fancy floor to 87 or 88 points might be 
the answer. Critics will say the border 
line will still be there. So it will, unless 
the old 90-point floor is kept in mind by 
the grader. A better way might be to 
revise the factors and allowable weights 
in such a way that what is now 88 and 
89 corn would grade 90 or 91, and 95 
would grade 97. At any rate, that’s the 
problem. Facilities for grading were 
poor at this meeting and there was very 
little accomplished except that better 
plans were drawn for the cutting in Chi- 
cago on November 9. Canners are being 
requested to bring along some of that 88 
and 89 corn so that canners, buyers and 
AMA representatives may discuss its 
merits or demerits. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


November 8—Sausalito, Calif., Lions 
Club. 

November 9—Modesto, Calif., Rotary 
Club. 

November 9—Stockton, Calif., Retail 
Grocers Association. 

November 11—Palo Alto, Calif., Ki- 
wanis Club. 

November 11—San Jose, Calif., Retail 
Grocers Association Annual Banquet. 

November 12—Santa Cruz, Calif., Ki- 
wanis Club. 


NEW FMC “PLANT 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM” 


Campaign for Present and Long-Term 
Business 


Closely following the new trend in 
government policy, of easing restrictions 
on canning machinery, Food Machinery 
Corporation is inaugurating a new sales 
promotion campaign having as _ its 
theme:—“For Your Plant Improvement 
Program.” 

Commenting on this campaign, Neal S. 
Sells, manager of Sprague-Sells Division 
of Food Machinery Corporation, says, 
“In order to provide the greatly in- 
creased quantity of food needed for our 
people and the rest of the world, Uncle 
Sam has given the “go ahead” on new 
canning machinery. This makes it pos- 
sible to accept orders and make deliveries 
on a considerable volume of food process- 
ing machinery and equipment in 1944. 
The new advertising campaign is de- 
signed to bring this good news to the 
immediate attention of canning plant 
officials.” 

The campaign to which Mr. Sells 
refers consists of a series of advertise- 
ments scheduled for appearance in TCT 
all bearing the heading “For Your Plant 
Improvement Program.” 

Striking illustrations are provided by 
the use of dramatic photographs of giant 
size tomatoes, fields of peas at harvest 
time, corn being unloaded at the cannery, 
and baskets of field-fresh, green beans. 
In some cases these illustrations are 
further enhanced by showing these prod- 
ucts in their actual colors. In conjunc- 
tion with these, the latest models FMC 
Canning Machines, now made available, 
are prominently displayed. 

The “post-war angle” is also empha- 
sized in this campaign. One of the ad- 
vertisements points out: —“The best 
post-war planning the canner can do to- 
day is to install improved machinery and 
equipment which will open up bottlenecks 
and gear up all processes to a uniform, 
maximum speed. These improvements 
will help you over today’s tremendous 
peak demand and prepare your plant 
for high quality, low cost operation for 
the future.” 

Further information in Plant Improve- 
ment Programs, as well as the new 248- 
page FMC Catalog of Canning Machin- 
ery, can be obtained by writing Food 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


GMSE ACTIVE 


The Grocery Manufacturers Sales 
Executives of Chicago are continuing 
with a very active early winter pro- 
gram. According to Bob White, Presi- 
dent, there will be a meeting on Novem- 
ber 15th at which time George Kokalis, 
Manager of the progressive Grocerland 
Co-operative, will outline a new expan- 
sion merchandising and advertising pro- 
gram. November 29th will be a special 
evening meeting, featuring a panel dis- 
cussion by Prominent food executives on 
plans for action and the place of the 
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LOWE ENDORSES BROADER IN.- 
SURANCE SERVICE FOR CANNER; 


“Continuing increases of insurabi> 
values in the industry have developed : 
proportionate need for insurance protec- 
tion geared to the requirements of can- 
ners,” says Otto Lowe, secretary of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Packers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Lowe believes this need is being 
met by the Participating Plan of Uni- 
versal Underwriters. Referring to this 
company, in a statement addressed to all 
canners listed in the Canners Directory, 
Mr. Lowe said: . 

“Universal Underwriters have insured 
our leading Virginia canners for several 
years and are now extending their oper- 
ations on a nation-wide basis. Over our 
way we are greatly interested in their 
plan because we have always felt that 
our industry was sufficiently ‘grown up’ 
to warrant not only further competition 
but a much broader field of insurance 
protection and service.” 

With 21 years of successful operations 
in other fields, Universal Underwriters 
are now providing specialized service 
for the canning industry. Since entering 
this new field with the establishment of a 
separate underwriting class for canners, 
they have extended their modernized in- 
surance program to meet the needs of the 
industry universally. 

Increasingly popular among canners 
seems to be the “stock of merchandise” 
policy, through which insurance is in- 
voiced monthly on the basis of the in- 
sured’s month-end inventory. As a more 
efficient plan of participating insurance, 
this type coverage is said to reduce ac- 
counting work because books can be kept 
on a cash basis. 

Speaking of benefits gained for the 
canners by this trend toward better in- 
surance facilities, Mr. Lowe said Univer- 
sal Underwriters had ably assisted the 
industry in Virginia in obtaining sub- 
stantial rate reductions and improved in- 
suring conditions on their fire insurance. 

Universal Underwriters officials point 
out that their plan enables canners to 
get these benefits of participating insur- 
ance without any possibility of assess- 
ments to cover excess losses, due to a 
million-dollar loss-payment guaranty. 


The Lynn-Wells Underwriting Com- 
pany acts as Managers and Attorney-i'- 
Fact for the Universal Underwriters an 
all executives of this Company have cor - 
tinuously served since organization 
1922. J. J. Lynn, President, also serve! 
in a similar capacity with the U. S. Ep- 
person Underwriting Company, whi 
Company has acted as Attorney-in-Fa:‘ 
for the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Al. - 
ance, one of the pioneer reciprocal e: - 
changes. 


manufacturer’s representative in 
post-war world. GMSE will hold the. 

annual Christmas party at the La! 

Shore Athletic Club on the evening ‘° 
December 11th, at which time new of 

cers are always presented. 
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| No...this has nothing to do with 
synthetic rubber! 


"It’s real rubber latex which is collected 
deep in the forests of the upper Amazon in 
these ‘cups’... manufactured by Crown. 


Millions and millions of these metal cups are 
being shipped to Brazil to be used in tapping 
the wild rubber trees in the tropical jungles. 
Early in 1944 the crude rubber collected in 
these Crown Cups will be moving down the 
Amazon...and heading for American tire 
factories. 


It was a big order... and a big contribution 
to our wartime effort. And it’s one more dem- 
onstration of how Crown is doing its part to 
keep America rolling toward Victory ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York « Philadelphia. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


FDA RELEASES CANNED FOOD 


The WFA has directed the release of 
approximately 2,790,000 cases of canned 
peaches, peas, and tomato catsup to 
civilian consumers. These foods to be 
released are a portion of the reserves 
owned and held by canners to meet pos- 
sible emergency requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. Present requirements of Gov- 
ernment agencies do not indicate a need 
for processors to hold all these contin- 
gency reserves and it is therefore pos- 
sible to release these quantities for 
civilian use, the FDA said. 


Upon specific release by the Office of 
the Quartermaster General—which pur- 
chases canned foods for all Government 
needs—individual canners will be per- 
mitted to sell a part of their set-aside 
quantities in regular commercial chan- 
nels. 


In establishing contingency reserves 
under Food Distribution Order 22.4, the 
FDA announced that the reserves would 
not be purchased unless they were 
necessary to meet war needs, and if not, 
canners would be permitted to sell them 
in normal channels of distribution. 


The foods which may be released in- 
clude 900,000 cases of peaches (basis No. 
2%ecans), 1,080,000 cases of peas (basis 
No. 2 cans), and 810,000 cases of catsup 
(basis No. 2 cans). 


MINCEMEAT PRICE FORMULA 


OPA November 1 established a method 
by which processors of mincemeat can 
determine their maximum prices on the 
basis of recently announced apple prices 
and increases in costs of other ingredi- 
ents and packaging materials. Appli- 
cation of the method will mean an in- 
crease of about 1c a pound at the 
processor level, and about 1%c to the 
housewife. The adjustment is based on 
prices for apples recently announced by 
the Office of Economic Stabilization and 
the War Food Administration as well as 
on the increases of the prices on such 
other ingredients as raisins and rum. 
The cost for apples may be figured at 
not higher than $3.10 per 100 pounds, 
the recommended price for U. S. No. 1 
cannery grade Class A _ variety. The 
method is authorized under Amendment 
11 to MPR 262, seasonal and miscella- 
neous food commodities, effective Novem- 
ber 1. Processors are required to notify 
wholesalers and retailers who sell under 
fixed mark-ups that they are entitled to 
refigure their respective wholesale and 
retail top prices. 
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Industries for the winning of the war. 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


DRY PEAS RELEASED—BEANS 
REDUCED 


Removal of governmental set-aside 
requirements for dry peas and split-peas 
und a reduction in the required reserva- 
tion of dry edible beans were announced 
by WFA. These steps, effective Novem- 
ber 1, were taken to assure availability 
of supplies of dry peas and beans allo- 
cated for civilian use in the 1943-44 sea- 
son. They eliminate any further reser- 
vation of peas under the order and re- 
lease those set-aside for Government pur- 
chase which are not under contract. In 
addition, the required set-aside of dry 
beans of designated classes is reduced 
from 150 to 100 per cent of the quantities 
delivered by country shippers into civil- 
ian trade channels. This action is under 
Amendment 2 to Food Distribution Or- 
der 45. 


ALCOHOL AVAILABLE FOR 
VINEGAR PRODUCTION 


Producers of cider vinegar who are 
unable to obtain enough cider to keep 
their output at 1940-41 levels are now 
eligible to use part of the industrial 
alcohol supply in the production of vine- 
gar. This alcohol is being released by the 
War Production Board on the recommen- 
dation of the War Food Administration, 
to fill the gap in this year’s cider vinegar 
production caused by a short apple crop. 

Vinegar producers who want an 
authorization to buy alcohol to supple- 
ment their present production should 
make formal application on Form WPB 
2945 to Frank E. Bennett, Administrator 
of Conservation Order M-30, War Pro- 
duction Board, 1506 Temporary S. Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Copies of the 
form can be obtained from the Distribu- 
tion Unit, Inquiry Section, War Produc- 
tion Board, 1501 Social Security Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., or from any 
WPB Regional Office. 


ORANGES RELEASED 


California and Arizona orange han- 
dlers were released from the setaside 
provisions of Food Distribution Order 
6.1 at 12:01 A. M., October 31, by the- 
War Food Administration. 


The regulations which required orange 
handlers in these two States to setaside 
for processing a quantity of oranges 
equal to 20 per cent of the shipments 
which they made for fresh market use, 
has been in operation since January 24. 

Food Distribution Administration offi- 
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cials stated that the set-aside provisions 
are being terminated as the 1942-43 cit- 
rus season in California and Arizona is 
about over and the processing require- 
ments from that season’s crop have been 
met. 


CHANGES IN JELLY PRICING 


Three changes have been made in the 
regulation controlling prices of fruit pre- 
serves, jams and jellies, processors and 
distributors of these commodities were 
informed today by the Office of Price 
Administration. 


One of these changes corrected the in- 
advertent omission from the regulation 
as originally issued of the provision es- 
tablishing maximum prices for distribu- 
tors who are not wholesalers, wagon 
wholesalers or retailers. These distribu- 
tors are limited to the maximum price 
of their suppliers, plus incoming freight 
paid by the distributors. No separate 
pricing method is provided for primary 
distributors in this field. 


Another of the changes allowed great- 
er latitude in the processors’ manner of 
supplying notice to wholesalers and re- 
tailers of price increases permitted un- 
der the regulation. This was done be- 
cause, where the commodity had _ been 
packed and sealed in a case or carton 
prior to the issuance of the regulation, 
the packer would have been forced to 
open the case or carton in order to in- 
sert the notice. 

The action permits the packer, instead, 
to supply the notice by securely attach- 
ing it to the case or carton. Further, 
where a packer sells directly to a retail- 
er, the sale in many cases involves 
several cases or cartons. OPA said today 
that, in such cases, one notification at- 
tached to or written on the invoice would 
be considered to serve notice on all cases 
or cartons delivered in a single sale. 


The third of the changes corrects the 
inadvertent omission from the regula- 
tion af the manner by which a packer 
who obtained his 1942 permitted incre:se 
from the nearest comparable packer can 
figure his adjustment for raw material 
costs. Such a packer obtains that ‘n- 
crease from and maintains the same 
relative position with the nearest co- 
parable packer. 

(The action was taken through Amen:l- 
ment No. 2 to Maximum Price Reguia- 
tion No. 473—Maximum Prices 
Packers and Certain Other Sellers of 
Fruit Preserves, Jams and Jellies. The 
amendment becomes effective Novemter 
9, 1943.) 
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Only the beginning! 


DUCATION takes time. While there is 
ample evidence that the educational 
advertising of dextrose has been effective, 
yet the public so far has learned only 
the ABC’s of this vital food-energy sugar. 
That's why we must continue, month 
after month, to tell consumers more 
about dextrose. 

Then, when temporary shortages are 
over, both the food processors who use 
Cerelose (dextrose sugar) and the 
ultimate consumers of foods rich with this 
natural body sugar, will benefit through 
persistent educational advertising. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


TUNE IN 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CERELOSE 
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The advertising of dextrose, as 
an educational force, doubly 
benefits America. Consumers 
learn how this pure white, crys- 
talline food-energy sugar fore- 
stalls fatigue, fortifies energy. 
Asking for foods “Enriched with 
Dextrose”, they increase the 
use of American corn, grown 


DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING co. 
new 

in American factories, distrib- 
uted by American companies. 


DEXTROSE 


by American farmers, refined © 
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CANNED CITRUS SET-ASIDE 
PERCENTAGES ANNOUNCED 


Set-aside percentages for citrus prod- 
ucts which will be specified in Food Dis- 
tribution Order 22.5, to be issued shortly, 
were announced October 20 by the War 
Food Administration to permit canners 
to make plans as they begin their 1943-44 
season. 

Citrus canners will be directed to set- 
aside for Government war needs approxi- 
mately the same quantity of canned 
grapefruit juice from the 1948-44 pack 
as they did last season. Production of 
20.5 million cases of canned grapefruit 
juice is needed in 1943-44 to meet civilian 
and Government requirements. Canners 
will be requested to reserve 7,400,000 
cases for war requirements. 


As was the case last year, the entire 
production of other canned citrus prod- 
ucts (grapefruit segments, orange juice 
and blended citrus juice) will be reserved 
for Government needs. War require- 


ments are greater than last year for 
orange juice and grapefruit segments but 
smaller for blended citrus (orange- 
grape-fruit) juice. 

The quantity of tin available for can- 
ning citrus products is determined by 
War Production Board Conservation Or- 
der M-81. Unlimited tin is available for 
canning grapefruit juice, but other citrus 
products are allocated only enough tin to 
meet Government requirements. 


Since citrus fruits are available for 
fresh consumption the year ’round, all of 
the canned citrus products other than 
canned grapefruit juice are allocated for 
military, Lend-Lease and other Govern- 
ment requirements. On the basis of lat- 
est crop estimates, somewhat larger sup- 
plies of fresh citrus fruits, particularly 
oranges, will be available to U. S. civil- 
ians in the coming 12 months, than in 
1942-43. Total citrus fruit production 
this year is estimated at 156,115,000 
boxes, compared with 154,055,000 last 
year. 


1948-44 SET-ASIDE PERCENTAGES AND NEEDED PRODUCTION 


Needed 1943-44 Government Set-Aside 
Canned Products Production Requirements Percentages* 
(Cases) (Cases) 
Grapefruit juice 20,500,000 7,400,000 32% of 1942-43 pack 
Grapefruit segments. 2,500,000 2,500,000 55% of 1941-42 pack 
Orange juice, all States 1,900,000 1,900,000 42% of 1941-42 pack 
Blended citrus juice 1,400,000 1,400,000 60% of 1941-42 pack 


*Set-aside percentages from the 1943-44 pack are expressed in terms of the per cent of production 


during specified base periods. 


NO COFFEE RATIONING 


With steadily increasing stocks of 
coffee in this country, “there is not the 
slightest idea of rationing coffee again,” 
Chester Bowles, General Manager of the 
Office of Price Administration, says. 


Mr. Bowles issued the following state- 
ment as the result of reports springing 
up in scattered parts of the country that 
stamps labeled “coffee” in Book Four 
mean that coffee rationing might be re- 
sumed: 


“Many people are asking, ‘If, coffee is 
not going to be rationed, why did the 
OPA just issue War Ration Book Four 
with coupons labeled “coffee”?’ There is 
a very simple reason. War Ration Book 
Four was designed many months ago. 
It was sent to the printer late last 
spring. At that time coffee was being 
rationed, and supplies indicated that 
rationing would continue when Book 
Four came into use. 


“Since then, however, the shipping 
situation has improved greatly. Large 
stocks of coffee have already been 
brought into the country. They are still 
coming in and the stockpile of coffee is 
getting bigger day by day. 


“So there’s just no need for anyone to 
worry about coffee rationing. With those 
stocks of coffee growing every day, there 
is not the slightest idea of rationing 
coffee again—either now or in the 


future.” 
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FISHERMEN’S FISH POINT FREE 


Fishermen may have part of their 
catch of fresh fish canned without pay- 
ing rationing points, the Office of Price 
Administration provided October 30. 

In some areas of the country, notably 
in Maine and the Pacific Northwest, it 
has been normal practice for fishermen 
to have local fish packers can a part of 
their “take” of fresh salmon and a few 
other varieties of fish, OPA said. To- 
day’s action permits continuance of that 
practice and puts fishermen on the same 
basis as livestock producers who are per- 
mitted under rationing to have their ani- 
mals slaughtered for home consumption 
point free. 


A limit of 25 pounds of canned fish 
for each person in the fisherman’s fam- 
ily is set up in the amendment to the 
meat-fats rationing regulations. Before 
he may take possession of the canned 
fish, the owner must give the canner a 
statement that he or a member of his 
family actually caught the fish. The 
statement must also list the name of each 
member of the family. 


Canned fish acquired point-free in this 
manner may be sold, but only for ration 
points. The seller must keep a record 
of all sales made, and must turn over to 
his local War Price and Rationing Board 
all points collected. 


(Amendment 75 to Ration Order 16— 
Meat, Fats, Fish and Cheeses—effective 
November 4, 1943.) 
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FISH PRODUCTION UP 


Production in the major U. S. fisheries 
at the end of the third quarter of 1943 
was running about 10 per cent better 
than in the corresponding period last 
year, with gains registered by practically 
every important fishery with the excep- 
tion of the offshore trawling fleets of 
New England, Co-ordinator of Fisheries 
Harold L. Ickes announced October 31. 

Alaska salmon, pilchard, tuna, and 
Pacific mackerel, which together make up 
almost half the total U. S. fishery pro- 
duction, all showed gains ranging from 
7 to 73 per cent in a round-up of figures 
compiled by the Co-ordinator’s Office. 


Landings of fish and shellfish during 
the first nine months of the year nor- 
mally amount to about 65 to 70 per cent 
of the total year’s production. The 
months of July, August, and September 
are the period of greatest activity in the 
fisheries. The last three months of the 
year are the peak production season for 
pilchards, Pacific mackerel, shrimp, and 
oysters, and there is still opportunity for 
important quantities of tuna, New Eng- 
land offshore species, and menhaden to be 
caught. 


With only a small end-of-season pack 
still to be reported, Alaska salmon can- 
neries had packed 5,327,620 cases by 
September 18, compared with 4,973,020 
cases by this date last year. The excep- 
tionally successful season in Bristol Bay 
was counterbalanced by relatively poor 
fishing in Southeastern Alaska. 


Landings of pilchard—the most im- 
portant single fish in the United States 
in terms of volume of production—were 
255,859 tons at the end of September, 
1943, compared with 209,154 tons at the 
same period last year. Somewhat fewer 
pilchards are being canned as sardines 
this year because of a shortage of can- 
nery labor, but a corresponding increase 
in the production of meal and oil, im- 
portant in animal feeding, is noted. 

Current production figures in cases for 
the period January-September are: 


Canned Products 1943 1942 
Sardines (pilchard) ..........00 1,620,924 1,690,983 
Tuna 1,893,428 1,674,000 
Mackerel, 251,674 163,743 
Alaska salmon 5,327,620 4,973,020 
Puget Sound salmon............ 107,578 272,138 
245,133 203,819 


GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS 


General Foods Corporation earnings, 
applicable to common stock, for the first 
nine months of 1943, were $8,892,116, or 
$1.60 a share, on 5,540,463 shares out- 
standing, C. M. Chester, chairman, ve- 
ported recently. For the comparable 
period of 1942, earnings were $8,462,958, 
or $1.61 a share, on 5,251,440 shares cut- 
standing at that time. 

For the third quarter of 1943 earnings 
on common stock were $3,013,085, or 54.4 
cents a share. This compares with *3,- 
133,423, or 59.7 cents a share, during ‘he 
third quarter of 1942. 
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Send for the CRCO 
Catalog showing The 
Best of Everything 
For the Food Packer. 
Special Bulletins are 
also «vailable on in- 
divi: machines. 
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Adelaide LaPointe handles one of 
the big traveling cranes at CRCO 
and never misses a trick. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


Can Be Relieved and Capacities 
Increased With CRCO Equipment 


Canners operating with CRCO equipment find that their pro- 
duction increases without the use of additional manpower. 
With the increasing demands for 1944 this problem of greater 
capacities and larger packs without the use of more man- 
hours is the big demand. Our fighting forces must have more 
food ... the civilian population must have its food ... and 
the people of the liberated nations must also be fed. 


Plan now to go CRCO all the way. With CRCO Precision- 
Built Equipment, Canners will find greater capacities and 


less stoppages. 


THE BEST OF 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robins & Co., Everything 
Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Ogden, FOR THE NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey CANNER Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Columbus, Wis. 


Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


PROBABLE DATES FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA MEETING 


Secretary William A. Free has ad- 
vised that the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association will probably be held at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa., December 
15 and 16. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA DATES 


The Convention Committee of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association has 
concluded that the Annual Meeting will 
be held at the Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, December 6. The program 
will get under way at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, featuring speakers represent- 
ing several governmental agencies. A 
banquet will be held in the evening. 


FLOTILL ADOPTS INSURANCE 
PLAN 


Miss Tillie Weisberg, President of 
Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Calif., 
has announced the establishment of a 
guaranteed retired income and insurance 
plan for senior employees of the com- 
pany. Every employee who has been 
with the company for three years will 
receive, in addition to all other compen- 
sation, an annual deposit in trust of 
$100 per year, without any cost to the 
employee. Insurance benefits of the plan 
will range from $1,500 to $3,800, with 
retirement income ranging from $15 to 
$38 per month, to augment Social Secur- 
ity payments. 


FLORIDA CANNERS ELECT 


At the Annual Meeting of the Florida 
Canners Association, held at the Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, October 29, the 
following officers were elected: W. W. 
Giddings, Winter Haven, President; C. 
Rouss May, Bartow, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. C. Street, Auburndale, Second 
Vice-President; C. M. Henderson, Au- 
burndale, Treasurer, and C. C. Rathbun, 
Tampa, Executive Secretary. 


INDIANA’S PLAWS FOR THE 
LADIES 


The Ladies Auxiliary of the Indiana 
Canners Association will again have a 
luncheon at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, at 12.30 noon, Wednesday, No- 
vember 17, at the time of the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Meeting. In the afternoon 
they will play bridge, do some shopping 
or see a show, as they prefer. All of the 
ladies are invited to attend the banquet 
and dance that will be held that same 
evening. 
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CATSUP BOTTLES AVAILABLE 


Lieut. Herbert R. Kent, Salvage Officer 
of the Office of the Quartermaster at the 
Army Air Forces Pilot School, Liberal, 
Kan., has advised that that base accu- 
mulates a few thousand catsup bottles 
each month, which are available to cat- 
sup packers who might be interested in 
purchasing them. 


1943 CANADIAN PACKS 


The 1943 canned fruit pack of Canada 
is expected to total 800,000 cases, or 
about 50 per cent of the 1942 pack, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce. 
It is estimated that the vegetable pack 
will total about 9,000,000 cases, or about 
82 per cent of the 1942 pack. 


FIRE DESTROYS PEA SEED 


About 6,000,000 pounds of recently 
harvested Pea Seed were destroyed in a 
fire which burned the warehouse of the 
Morrison Brothers Seed Company, Dish- 
man, Washington, October 24. The loss 
is placed at $1,000,000. 


OZARK CANNERS DISAPPOINTED 
IN PACKS 


Some 70 canners attended the Annual 
Convention of the Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation at Springfield, Mo., October 21, 
and reported shortages in practically all 
packs for the section. Prospects for the 
Fall Spinach pack, which will begin late 
this month, are, however, more encourag- 
ing. Disappointed at the outcome of this 
year’s packs, a number of canners ex- 
pressed intention to dispose of their 
plants before another year. Government 
officials in attendance, however, urged 
that they retain their plants because of 
the essential need for food in our war 
activities, reminding that there will be a 
need in 1944 for all of the processed 
foods that can possibly be packed. 


FMC SUES PACIFIC CAN 


Food Machinery Corporation, San Jose, 
Calif., has brought action against Pacific 
Can Company of San Francisco, for in- 
fringement of its patents covering a 
combined cooker and cooler, and a can 
handling machine. The complaint alleges 
that the can company has “for a long 
time past and still is” making, selling 
and using apparatus and machines cov- 
ered by FMC patents. Food Machinery 
Corporation demands an_ injunction 
against further infringement, an ac- 
counting of profits and damages, and 
assessment of costs. 
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WISCONSIN PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 


The program for the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Planning Conference to be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November 10 and 11, 
follows: 


Wednesday, November 10 
9 A. M.—Registration, Fifth Floor 
Foyer. Admittance to foyer and meet- 
ing rooms by badge only. 
10 A. M.—Annual Meeting of Mem- 
bers of Wisconsin Canners Association 
(for members only), Banquet Room. 


12:30 P. M.—tLadies’ Luncheon & 
Bridge Party—Pere Marquette Room. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon and Open 
Meeting, Crystal Ballroom. Singing led 
by Bob James. Speakers: Hon. Alexan- 
der Wiley, U. S. Senator; Robert Baker, 
President, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion; G. Sherwin Haxton, Vice-President, 
National Canners Association (tenta- 
tive); F. A. Stare, member Vegetable 
Canning Industry Advisory Committee. 

6 P. M.—Continental Can Company 
Cocktail Party, Banquet Room. 

7 P. M.—Dinner-Dance, Crystal Ball- 
room. Music and floor show under diree- 
tion of Hunter’s Artists Bureau. Singing 
led by Bob James. Colored movies taken 
aut the 1942 dinner-dance will be shown 
after the floor show. 


Thursday, November 11 

9:30 A. M.—Raw Product Problems— 
Banquet Room. Round-table discussion. 
Panel leaders: C. A. Friday, Chairman; 
G. J. Coxe, H. Ray Sampson, A. J. 
Klumb, H. J. Selmer, A. A. Huppert and 
R. H. Winters. 

10:30 A. M.—Manpower Problems— 
Round-table discussion. Panel leaders: 
J. L. Albright, Chairman; M. H. Keil, J. 
E. O’Brien, G. J. Hipke, Martin Meeter 
and W. W. Evans. Banquet Room. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon, Crystal Ball- 
room. Singing led by Bob James. 

1:30 P. M.—Equipment and Supply 
Problem—Ball Room. Round-table dis- 
cussion. Panel leaders: L. J. Weix, 
Chairman; J. F. Fuhremann, C. D. Gei- 
del, T. O. Goeres, and C. D. Olson. 


2 P. M.—Distribution Problems—Ball 
Room. Round-table discussion. Panel 
leaders: N. J. Lau, Chairman, L. S. Ar- 
gall, N. O. Sorensen, W. G. Glascoff, H. 
M. Seippel, H. A. Verhulst, J. P. Krae- 
mer and Leo W. Amend. 


Resolutions. Adjournment. 


BEECHNUT PROFITS 


The Beechnut Packing Company, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., reports a net income of 
$1,988,950 for the nine months’ period 
ending September 30, which compzres 
with $1,895,722 for the correspond:ng 
period a year ago. Taxes for this year 
were $3,845,000 or $141,000 less than 
last year for the nine months’ perioc. 
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Great improvements have been made re- 
cently in bean preparation and canning 
machinery. Higher speed, better quality 
and less wastage are now possible with 
the FMC machines illustrated herein and 
other FMC equipment. 


We would rather make a few 


products well than a score of 


unrelated equipment of indif- 


FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER 


Variable speed drive enables this machine 
to operate at highest speed and top effic- 
iency regardless of size or variety of beans. 
Loads 4 to 5 bushels per charge. 


ferent quality. That is why for 
many years we have specialized 


in equipment for the threshing 


The newly improved line of FMC Bean Bachinery has 
been engineered to remove bottle necks that have here- 
tofore slowed up canning proesses. Our engineers will 
be glad to work with you on any problems you face. 


of green peas and beans. 


FMC BEAN SLICER 


Here’s a slicer which automatic- 
ally straightens and distributes 
the beans for a remarkably 
clean job, lengthwise cutting. 
Large round or flat-pod beans 
sliced lengthwise on this mach- 
ine bring higher prices. Capa- 
city—a ton an hour! 


Hamachek Viners and Equip- 
ment are a guide to satisfaction 


and profit. They are taking an 


increasingly important part in 


FMC BEAN GRADER 


the production of canned and 
High capacity. Separates small 
from large beans, thus speed- 
ing up snipping operation and 
reducing waste. 


frozen peas and beans. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 


: Beans, Fruits, etc. 


: CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 


4 Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 * Incorporated 1924 


CEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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THE SALES VALUE IN ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


Associate Association Membership a valuable means for making acquaintance of Industry 


leaders, winning their friendships and bettering your position in a market— 


By BETTER PROFITS 


Many canners feel they are not ready 
for large advertising campaigns. There 
are many reasons for this opinion. 
Shortage of stock, of course, is the main 
factor. It isn’t difficult to realize that 
one’s brand ought to be kept before the 
public against the time when sales will 
be hard to come by. It is only necessary 
in this connection to remember the sales 
efforts of all large advertisers to accom- 
plish this to feel certain they know what 
they are doing and are acting wisely. To 
mention only one, Amos and Andy after 
a varied radio career for many years are 
now extolling the virtues of Rinso while 
other stars perform for Duz and other 
soap products. The millions spent for 
radio time are spent in a large part by 
manufacturers competing for the con- 
sumers’ dollars with the canner. Remem- 
ber this and do what you can toward fol- 
lowing their lead. In some effective way, 
right now, you should be doing something 
toward making easier the dealer’s task 
of remembering your labels when like 
products are being offered. The more 
favorably he remembers them, the better 
your chances of staying in the sales run- 
ning. 


GROCER RELATIONSHIP 


There is a good field waiting for de- 
velopment in better canner relations be- 
tween the packer and the retail grocer. 
It’s one that leaders in your industry 
have cultivated to some extent but one 
in which they will never be able to domi- 
nate any more than will you if you de- 
cide to enter it. It’s a field so important 
in the matter of retail dealer co-opera- 
tion that I recall a leading canner took 
as much space at national conventions as 
was occupied by all other exhibits in 
order to persuade visitors to the con- 
vention that the brand shown was fully 
open to exploitation to the greatest de- 
gree by independent retail dealers. This 
campaign was carried on at a time when 
a great deal of adverse criticism was 
aimed at the corporation, and it was con- 
tinued with but little abatement until the 
attitude of the average independent re- 
tail food dealer became much less antag- 
onistic. If a large company succeeded 
this well in accomplishing a purpose, it 
is logical to suppose that smaller ones 
will do equally well by means of adequate 
expenditures and well planned cam- 
paigns. 


The field to which I refer is that of 
the National and State Retail Grocers 
Associations. 
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CULTIVATE THE LEADERS 


Members of local associations are bell- 
wethers in leading the trade in any con- 
certed action for the good of the industry 
as a whole. Get the association member 
on your side and you will sway a lot of 
non members through the leadership pro- 
vided by association members. As an in- 
stance of this, you will note that Better 
Homes and Gardens have for some time 
selected, by means of an impartial com- 
mittee, a “Grocer of the Month” and 
publicized him widely in trade papers. 
This selection, the current one, glorifies 
the Vice President of the National Asso- 
ciation, who is also past President of 
his local and State association. Don’t you 
see, that if you get your story before men 
of this type and character and keep it 
there that eventually you will acquire 
standing and secure co-operation that 
will prove quite valuable. 

You have two or more avenues of ap- 
proach to this contemplated course of 
action. If your brand is widely dis- 
tributed you will quite logically take 
space in the magazine that reaches mem- 
bers of national and local associations. 
Develop and use a story that may run 
through a twelve-month period. This 
may be product or policy, but should be 
well constructed so as to hold reader’s 
attention and if possible, hold a tissue 
of continued interest so that it will be 
looked for in each publication. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


The majority of canners, however, who 
will be interested in cultivating the re- 
tail grocer through advertising have only 
sectional distribution. The smaller can- 
ner may therefore find the local maga- 
zine ideally suited to his needs. Whether 
or not this will prove the case may be 
quite accurately learned through your 
local broker if you are not in close 
enough touch with your retail dealers to 
know first hand what is what among local 
retail grocers’ associations. If you have 
been employing retail salesmen or direct 
plant representatives, they may have al- 
ready become associate members of groc- 
ers’ associations in the territories where 
they operate. If you learn this is not 
the case, see to it that they join and 
afterwards, that they attend the meet- 
ings, both business and social. This 
point will bear repetition. Do not treat 
membership in grocers’ trade associa- 
tions lightly. As has been suggested 
heretofore, the membership represents 
an industry, the attitude of members who 
do attend meetings regularly toward 
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associate members is determined largely 
by the interest of such members. If you 
and your representatives can become 
habitual attendants at regular and special 
meetings of retail grocers, soon you will 
become part and parcel of the organiza- 
tion. You’ll have a head start on compe- 
tition. That is, you will be in a position 
to take your own part against all comers 
and forestall competition before it be- 
comes well established. 

If you are still anxious to get more co- 
operation from leaders in the market, 
cultivate the good graces of the local 
secretary. This fine gentleman has a lot 
en his mind, material for his weekly bul- 
letins is plentiful, but composed largely 
of governmental releases. What the 
membersip is more interested in is sales 
material, matter that may be converted 
into more sales and better profits. Here 
is where you can render the membership 
a service, help a deserving individual and 
at the same time advance the prestige of 
your labels. 

Don’t feel that because you are not 
adept in writing, if you are not, that you 
will be lost while attempting to furnish 
material of interest to an association 
secretary trying to keep his membership 
interested in his weekly bulletins. Tell 
him about your shipments to local whole- 
salers, describe the difficulties you had 
during the packing season, if you were 
late in shipping canned pumpkin, be 
frank and explain the reason for the de- 
lay. Above all else, remember there are 
a lot of new employees in grocery stores 
today, let your knowledge of the worth 
of your brands spread to the bulletins 
you will send to the local secretaries. 
Such material is not plentiful today nor 
will it be until after the war. Get your 
stuff on file and in use while others are 
waiting for a better opportunity. 

If you are a packer of number ten 
goods and are in a position to make even 
reasonable shipments, follow the same 
procedure with the secretaries of local 
hotel and restaurant associations. Vary 
it only in that you should prepare a small 
leaflet to be enclosed in all correspond- 
ence, telling just how, in your opinion, 
your products can be best adapted to: 
wartime use. Be certain in this leaflet to 
instruct all interested just how to hold 
the product on steam tables or otherwise 
so that late servings will be as palatable 
as those first from the line. If standard 
servings of your products have consisted 
of a certain number of ounces, point out 
that under wartime restrictions, smaller 
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the TAPER TIP . 


CORN TRIMMER 


will cut away only the worm eaten tip of the ear, 
saving much good corn, that is lost in hand trimming. 
The tapered ear leads the cutter knives into the corn 
—not into the cob, eliminating clogging of cutters and 
resulting in 5% to 8% more cases per ton; saving its 
cost many times over while improving quality. 


We would like to tell you more. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Prevent DAMPING - OFF 


AND SEED DECAY 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


The Proven Seed Protectant 


Safer 

Easier to Use 

Compatible With Inoculation 

Longer Lasting 

Universal for Many Varieties 
of Seeds 

Self-Lubricating in Drills 
(peas need no graphite) 

For further information about Spergon 

and names of distributors, write 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center * New York 


Consult this Reference Book of 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Place your orders now for Jersey 5/8 
Hampers assuring yourself of both need- 
ed quantity and quality but share the 
available supply by ordering only your 
minimum requirements. 


“They See the Package First” 


JERSEY PACKAGE co. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


Better Canning Plant Equipment 


for Better Production Ideas 
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Any season—any year WASTE 1s 

3 Loss. And there are many sources of 

waste in a canning plant—not merely 

of time and manpower and capacity 

1) put of actual product: The old manu- 

\\ al method of opening and closing tanks 

js one. For relief, LangsenkamP de- 

signed the 3-Way Valve ing positive = 

\ i \ control of tank contents at one point: 

For every Joosened plug that hae allow- 

_ \ ed full tanks of finished product to 

\\ grain to the sewer, you could install 

Al 4 

; senkamp Finishers preven ts waste \ | | 

\\ of this principle je also available for SS 

{juice extractors. Also, there is the 

LangsenkamP Juice Strainer that eli- 

\Ne \\ minates waste by removing objection- ace 

able material from juice pefore it 

\ 

F. H. LANGSENKAMP co., Indianapolis, Ind. WER 

a 
TANGSENKAMP 

| 

| 

“Site 


CROP CONDITIONS 


TOMATOES 


CARTHAGE, IND., Oct. 30—30 per cent 
crop. Labor shortage; approximately 20 
per cent of needed peelers and 40 per 
cent of other labor; pickers hard to find 
due to poor crop. Planning labor camp 
for 1944, 


DUPONT, IND., Oct. 29—Our pack is 
over; crop was good; pack about same as 
last year. 


EATON, IND., Oct. 30—Pack completed; 
31 per cent compared to 1942. 


NEWARK, N. Y., Nov. 1—Final crop 
analysis shows 85 per cent. 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO, Nov. 2—A very dis- 
couraging season ended October 18. The 
quality and yield was very poor; average 
vield was two tons per acre as compared 
to a normal yield of eight tons. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, Nov. 1—Season over; 
20 per cent of a crop, poorest in 25 years. 
Quality terrible; did not can a tomato. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NEWARK, N. Y., Nov. 1—Carrots: Will 
be packing none whatever. It is apparent 
that Washington does not care for New 
York State Carrots, placing ceilings on 
the canned product that have no time 
during the season permitted the buying 
of carrots in competition with the fresh 
market. 


Beets: Production proving extremely 
disappointing, yield not much more than 
50 per cent of what was anticipated, 
considering Government required flat 
contract with growers. Low ceilings on 
canners and no ceilings on produce mar- 
ket just does not work out. 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO, Nov. 2—Edible Soy- 
beans: A very good seed crop is being 
harvested now. With good weather this 
should be completed within ten days. 


LEBANON, OHIO, Oct. 28—Corn: Pack 
was not as good as last year although, 
considering the weather conditions and 
difficulties during planting season, the 
results were fair. Yield was 2.1 tons per 
acreage average with quality good. Ship- 
ments are going out fairly well, although 
handicapped on account of labor. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO, Nov. 1—Cabbage: 
Season late; expect 20 per cent of a 
crop; will have none for civilian trade. 


SOUTH TEXAS MEETING 


South Texas Canners Association will 
meet at the Casa de Palmas Hotel, Mc- 
Allen, Texas, on November 15. 
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ASHES AID TOMATO PLANTS 


Tests at Experiment Station Show Marked 
Benefit to Tomatoes on Heavy Soils From 
Hard Coal Ashes 


Gardeners who have struggled with 
heavy soils which become hard when dry 
and exceedingly sticky when wet will 
find that the soil will “work” much easier 
if hard-coal ashes are mixed in well be- 
fore planting time. The beneficial effects 
of ashes have been recognized by many 
gardeners for some time, but tests with 
tomatoes in the greenhouses at the New 
York Experiment Station at Geneva illus- 
trate the point quite strikingly and were 
the subject of a brief report recently by 
Prof. C. B. Sayre, vegetable crops 
specialist. 

Two soils commonly planted to to- 
matoes in New York State were used by 
Professor Sayre in the test. One was 
Ontario loam, a moderately heavy, near- 
ly neutral soil from a field near Geneva. 
The other was Fulton silty clay from a 
field near Fredonia in Chautauqua 
County, an extremely acid soil that was 
very sticky when wet and very hard 
when dry. Hard coal ashes were applied 
in different amounts to each of the soils, 
both alone and in combination with hy- 
drated lime, and six weeks’ old tomato 
plants transplanted te each soil two 
weeks after the treatments. 

“It soon became apparent that the 
coal ashes had a very beneficial effect on 
each soil,’ says Professor Sayre. “The 
best growth was obtained from the appli- 
cation of hard-coal ashes and hydrated 
lime together, with the coal ashes alone 
second best. Hydrated lime alone ran a 
poor third, while the untreated soils gave 
the poorest results. Apparently, the 
principal cause of poor growth of to- 
matoes in the Fulton soil was lack of 
aeration. The application of ashes and 
lime corrected the acidity of the soil, 
lightened it, improved the aeration, and 
in general made the soil more congenial 
for the rapid growth of tomatoes.” 

Gardeners with heavy soils and the 
prospects of an abundant supply of hard 
coal ashes this coming winter might find 
it worth while to spread the screened 
ashes over their gardens to a depth of 2 
inches and work them into the soil later 
to a depth of six inches. Soft-coal ashes 
May cause toxic conditions in the soil, 
but hard-coal ashes have no chemical ef- 
fect and simply improve the physical 
structure of the soil. 


LIME HELPS KEEP MICROBES 
BUSY AT SOIL IMPROVEMENT 


In urging farmers to use plenty of 
lime this fall, Dr. Firman E. Bear, chief 
of Rutgers University’s soils department, 
says that when this valuable white pow 
der does its well-known job of “sweeten- 
ing” the soil, it really does what an ex- 
pediter does in industry—it keeps thing's 
moving. 

When cover crops are plowed under or 
manure spread on the ground, millions 
of microbes must go to work before the 
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new material becomes useful to plants. 
Otherwise, only the type of microbes that 
thrive under slum conditions and do notih- 
ing to better their surroundings will run 
rampant, making the soil unsanitary. 

“This situation calls for ventilation 
and the use of some corrective chemic:\] 
agent,” Dr. Bear says. “Plowing, culti- 
vating and the movement of rain through 
the soil will provide the ventilation and 
lime is the best corrective chemical for 
encouraging the growth of _ beneficial 
microbes. 

“When lime is applied to a soil that 
needs it, beneficial microbes take on re- 
newed vigor and speed up their activities 
much as they do after a good rain. As 
a result, large amounts of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are released and 
made available to plants.” 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1943—Mid-Western 
Meeting, Corn Canners Service Bureau, 
Medina Club, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1943—Meeting, 
Canning Industry Advisory Committee. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1943—Planning 
Conference, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 19483—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners Association, Whit- 
comb-Sulphur Springs Hotel, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 

NOVEMBER 15, 19483—Meeting, South 
Texas Canners Association, Casa de Pal- 
mas Hotel, McAllen, Texas. 


NOVEMBER 17-18, 1943—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6, 1943—Annual Meet- 
ing, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 7-9, 1948—War Confer- 


ence Meeting, National Food Brokers 
Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 


DECEMBER 7-9, 19483—Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 19483—58th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


N. Y. 
DECEMBER 14-15, 1943 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Associatioa, 


Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 15, 19483—Annual Mec:- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, *°. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 15-16, 1948 (Probabie 
Dates)—Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Hotel Yorktow:», 
York, Pa. 
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%& Here’s how you—yes, YOU—can carry out a 
smashing “pincer movement” against the Axis. Swing 
in on one flank with increased production of war goods! 
Drive in on the other with redoubled purchases of 
War Bonds through your Pay-Roll Savings Plan! 


You're an officer in both of these drives. Your per- 
sonal leadership is equally vital to both. But have you 
followed the progress of your Pay-Roll Savings Plan 
as closely as you have your production? 


Do you know about the new Treasury Department 
quotas for the current Pay-Roll Allotment Drive? 
Quotas running about 50% above the former figures? You 
see, these new quotas are based on the fact that the 
armed forces need more money than ever to win the 
war, while the average worker has more money than 
ever before to spend. Particularly so, on a family in- 
come basis—since in so many families several members 
are working, now. 


Remember, the bond charts of today are the sales 
curves of tomorrow! Not only will these War Bonds 
implement our victory —they’ll guard against inflation, 
and they'll furnish billions of dollars of purchasing 
power to help American business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. 


So get this new family income plan working at once. 
Your local War Finance Committee will give you all 
the details of the new plan. Act today! 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War 
Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department. 


LET’S KEEP ON Backing the Attack! 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Effort by 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Altogether a Quiet Happy Week—Must Be 
No Slacking—Release of More Goods Will 
Help—Judge Jones Points the Job. 


HAPPY DAYS—“Seems like” this 
week might be written down as a 
very happy week, and as there are 
few enough of these, it ought to be 
done. First our war efforts on all 
the widespread fronts are going 
quite well, so well in fact that many 
in our country feel that they can 
now let down, or at least materially 
slacken their efforts, turn their 
thoughts to after-the-war matters 
and be happy. Just as sane and 
sensible, but a heap more danger- 
ous, as would be the key player 
upon a football team who, because 
the ball had been worked down to 
the 10-yard line, walked off the 
field as sure-certain the touchdown 
would follow. Players and specta- 
tors know that the hardest work of 
the game is to get that last 10 
yards; that there the opposition is 
always the stiffest, and that often 
even the last inch cannot be 
crossed. And so the players put 
on a harder push than ever, never 
the softer one. 


Then the political atmosphere 
has been cleared wonderfully by 
Tuesday’s elections, indicating be- 
yond a doubt that the rascals will 
be thrown out, even though late in 
1944, and a new deal will be in- 
stalled. This industry in particular 
will feel elated, and happy, at that. 
Will it be in time, or will it have 


any effect upon the war? Why 
bring that up? It was Julius 
Caesar, we believe, who, while 


crossing the Rubicon (interesting 
now since our magnificent 5th 
Army is battling right in that 
vicinity now) warned his cavalry- 
men not to change horses in the 
middle of the stream! 


And the Armed forces have just 
announced that 2,790,000 cases of 
canned foods are about to be re- 
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leased to the public. These will 
consist of 900,000 cases of peaches 
(basis 214s), 1,080,000 cases of 
peas (basis 2s), and 800,000 cases 
of catsup, figured on the basis of 
2s tins. All of these goods were 
held in the “Contingency” class, or 
what might be termed extras, over 
and above the definite set-aside 
figures asked for by the Govern- 
ment. All of you understand that 
the Government asked the canners 
to set aside 35 per cent of their 
pack, for instance (based on the 
1942 pack figures), and then a per- 
centage extra as a contingency, in 
case they needed more. In estab- 
tishing contingency reserves under 
Food Distribution Order 22.4, the 
Government announced that the re- 
serves would not be purchased un- 
less they were necessary to meet 
war needs, and if not, canners 
would be permitted to sell them in 
normal channels of distribution. 
It is out of these contingencies, as 
applied to each item named, that 
these goods are being released. If 
jnterested you can easily figure 
what your amount may be. There 
is much rejoicing among distribu- 
tors at the prospect of these addi- 
tional cases of canned foods, and 
Wwe presume among canners, too, 
when they are allowed to sell just 
that many more goods to the 
public. 


WFA estimated that it would 
require several weeks for the re- 
leased foodstuffs to find their way 
to shelves of retailers. Upon spe- 
cific release by the office of the 
Quartermaster General (which 
purchases canned foods for all Gov- 
ernment needs) individual canners 
will be permitted to sell at part of 
their set-aside quantities in regular 
commercial channels. 


These things may not seem like 
a market feature, but they most 
certainly are. They will represent 
just that much more added to the 
shipments of canned foods that 
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have been moving more freely to 
buyers, on allocations, and will 
help cut the hungry retail market, 
which means the hungry populace. 
That they will help smooth over 
some knotty problems of keeping 
all satisfied with the light supplies 
they get, in face of the great 
masses they would like, may be 
passed without comment as natural. 


THE MARKET—We could cook-up 
quite a market report, quoting 
prices from the ceiling lists in this 
issue, but why use scarce paper on 
a thing which you know by heart? 
There are rumors of varying prices 
in different sections and on various 
goods, but in view of what can 
happen to the fellow who tampers 
with these regulations, it is not 
well to take rumors. Experience 
has proved that when run down 
such rumors invariably are untrue. 
Suggest you read Mr. Carroll’s re- 
marks in this week’s Editorial. 


Judge Marvin Jones likewise 
sized up the situation in Chicago 
on October 26th, and his thoughts 
will meet your approval, and serve 
as a reminder of the job we have 
in front of us, now and in the com- 
ing year. 


Judge Jones emphasized that it 
is the problem of the WFA first to 
see that our armed services shall 
have the best food that it is pos- 
sible for them to have. These de- 
mands must be met first. Then 
come civilian needs, and American 
civilians as a whole are eating 
more now per capita than they did 
during any year in the twenties or 
the thirties. .. . We must assist in 
furnishing supplies to our Allies, 
who are fighting our same enemy, 
and if we can help the hungry 
people in the countries that are 
now gradually being liberated, it 
will be another vital help to our 
armed forces. He explained the 
reasons for current food control 
programs, and emphasized the 
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pressure on the price structure as 
the result of increased national in- 
come, now estimated at about 140 
billion dollars, as compared with 
less than 40 billion in 1932. With 
this great surplus purchasing 
power, and without restrictions, 
people would soon consume the 
available supply of foods and we 
would have a real shortage. .. . 
We are planning all-out food 
production to meet the needs of all- 
out war. There will be no restric- 
tions on food production. . . . In se- 
curing the vast production of 1943 
we have used the funds of the CCC 
to give a support price to the farm- 
ers without breaking the stabiliza- 
tion line, he said. This is some- 
times referred to as a subsidy but 
if so it is a production subsidy 
which goes directly to the farmers 
to cover the added costs and haz- 
ards of increased production. Sub- 
sidies of this kind are not new. We 
have been using them for years in 
the form of supporting loans on 
basic farm commodities, he said. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Release of Some Goods From the ‘‘Contin- 
gency”’ Held Lots Very Welcome—Inventory 
Building Still the Main Effort—Subsidy Dis- 
cussion Holding Up Action—Go West for 
Tomatoes—Shipments of Peas Coming Thru 
—Spinach Wanted—Corn Deliveries Not Up 
to Hopes—Citrus Marking Time—Slim 
Chance for Any Relief in the Fruit Shortage 
—Fish Disappointing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Nov. 4, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—Distributors 
continue their search for merchan- 
dise, and are putting little faith in 
vague rumors to the effect that this 
canner or that canner is “sitting 
on” unsold surpluses to be used for 
tax purposes at the year-end. Some 


‘attention, however, is being paid to 


reports that Government canned 
foods requirements being 
scaled down, and that, if WFA has 
its way, more canned fruits and 
vegetables will be made available 
to the civilian trade out of supplies 
already allocated to the Army, 


Co., Berlin, Wi 
A 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
is. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


Navy and other Government food 
claimants. If, as reported, some of 
the claimants have overestimated 
their requirements, the outlook for 
additional releases for civilian con- 
sumption would appear rather 
bright. Too, the sharp reduction in 
ship losses through submarine 
action may well result in scaling 
down Army canned foods require- 
ments, many observers believe. 
About 3 million cases of a few 
goods, held under “Contingency,” 
have been released, but percentages 
to canners are not known at this 
writing. 


THE OUTLOOK—Notwithstanding 
the possibility of additional re- 
leases, however; distributors are 
expected to continue inventory re- 
building, where possible, over the 
remainder of 1943. Even if Gov- 
ernment stocks should be made 
available, it is held, they will be 
sold at ceiling prices, so there is 
nothing to be gained by waiting. 


1944 PRICING— With reports 
from Washington that Federal 
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For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE 
Westminster, Maryland 
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CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 
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Comranyw Westminster, Md. 
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agencies will not be prepared to 
lay a definite program before a 
canner conference until Congress 
has disposed of the subsidy issue, 
interest is centering on what price 
policy OPA plans to pursue next 
year. Growing sentiment for for- 
mula pricing, such as the policy 
pursued on the 1942 packs, is re- 
ported, as opposed to the flat dol- 
lars-and-cents pricing which has 
ruled the sale of the current sea- 
son’s pack. In any event, the can- 
ner conference, it is now evident, is 
definitely “off” until January. 


TOMATOES—With the Eastern 
and Midwestern markets bare of 
offerings, distributors are turning 
their attention to the Pacific Coast, 
where the pack has been more 
favorable. Buying interest is re- 
ported on solid pack California to- 
matoes, although offerings from 
that source are running principally 
to standard quality. 


PEAS—Forwardings from can- 
ners have been sufficient to round 
out jobber assortments of peas 
fairly well, and buying pressure 
has eased off somewhat on this 
vegetable. Distributors continue 
on the lookout for additional sup- 
plies, however, and any unsold of- 
ferings which come to light over 
the balance of the season will find 
ready buyers. 


SPINACH—With Eastern mar- 
kets bare of offerings, California 
canners are getting a good demand, 
and unsold stocks of the spring 
pack are rapidly dwindling. Can- 
ner ceilings hold at $1.54 for fancy 
214s and $5.38 for fancy 10s, f.o.b. 
coast canneries. 


BEANS—Jobbers were in the 
market this week for green beans, 
seeking both standards and fancy, 
but it is evident that canners have 
little stock on hand after complet- 
ing their allocations to distributors 
from the current season’s pack. 
Full ceilings prevailing where any 
stocks come to light. 


CORN—With deliveries against 
contracts placed earlier in the sea- 
son running well under anticipated 
totals, jobbers are scouring the 
market for additional supplies of 
both standard and fancy grades. 
Offerings this week are nil. 
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cITRUS—The trade is marking 
time, pending solution of the sub- 
sidy issue, which will have a vital 
bearing on this season’s produc- 
tion of canned grapefruit juice in 
Florida and Texas. With the can- 
ning season almost at hand, prices 
in the fresh market have risen to 
prohibitive levels, insofar as the 
canners are concerned. Delay in 
settling the ceiling question will 
undoubtedly react unfavorably 
upon pack totals. Jobbers here 
have already booked a fairly sub- 
stantial volume of memorandum 
orders, both in Florida and Texas, 
and are showing increasing con- 
cern on the subsidy delays. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Reports 
from the Pacific Northwest indi- 
cate that deliveries against con- 
tracts for Bartlett pears will make 
a very unfavorable showing... . 
With an acute labor shortage pre- 
vailing, canners in Oregon and 
Washington have been unable to 
make the anticipated heavy pack of 
fresh prunes, so this fruit, which 
was expected to be plentiful, thus 
joins the shortage ranks. . .. In 
California, canner allocations of 
fruits have been far from satisfac- 
tory to the trade, but there is 
nothing to be done about the situ- 
ation. Some distributors have 
found this out “the hard way,” 
journeying all the way to Califor- 
nia to personally visit their canners 
in an endeavor to bring to light 
ion-existent stocks. .. . Movement 
of canned fruits from the West 
Coast to Eastern and Southern 
markets has been expedited by 
action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in revoking a previous 
order which suspended until No- 
vember 15 the use of refrigerator 
cars in shipping canned fruits east 
from the Pacific Coast. 


SHRIMP—Reports from the Gulf 
on the progress of the shrimp can- 
ning season are encouraging, with 
current increases in production 
bringing the pack totals closer to 
last year’s comparable pack fig- 
ures. There is an active demand 
reported for shrimp, and distribu- 
tors are meeting with some success 
in placing bookings. 


SARDINES—With the pack in 
California falling off sharply, after 
a good start, it is becoming evident 
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that the season’s pack will not come 
up to expectations, a discouraging 
development in view of the contin- 
ued shortage of Maine sardines 
this season. California canners 
currently are holding No. 1 ovals 
firm at $4.79, in tomato sauce, with 
natural ovals at $4.04, both f.o.b. 
canneries. 


TUNA—Deliveries of tuna con- 
tinue to lag, and with the catch 
falling off and current production 
totals consequently impaired, the 
outlook for any substantial im- 
provement in the supply situation 
is not promising. 


SALMON—Moderate arrivals of 
new pack from the Northwest are 
enabling distributors to piece out 
their inventories, and take care of 
the more pressing demands from 
the retail trade. Chains are report- 
ed to be relatively well supplied 
with salmon at this time. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Still Canning Tomatoes—Olive Picking .and 
Bean Harvesting—Great Demand for Dry 
Beans—The Prices—Lacking Proper Spread 
Between Glass and Tin—Good Tomato Pack 
—Eastern Influence Seen—Pineapple Allot- 
ments Have Been Shipped—Other Pineapple 
in Market—Some Fish Lagging— 
West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 4, 19438. 


CANNING — Weather conditions 
continue to favor growers and can- 
ners of late crops, the rainfall hav- 
ing been comparatively light to 
date. In most sections of the State 
it is but about one-half the normal. 
Tomatoes are still being handled in 
considerable quantities, but ripen- 
ing is being slowed down by cooler 
nights and color is not of the best. 
Olive picking is in full swing, 
grapefruit is coming onto the mar- 
ket in steadily increasing quanti- 
ties and bean harvesting is ap- 
proaching an end. 


BEANS—The dry bean market is 
getting a lot of attention these days 
with canners, wholesale distrib:- 
tors, chain stores and other classes 
of trade making every effort to re- 
plenish stocks and accumulate sup- 
plies for future needs. While the 
California crop has been a very 
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large one, with most of it now un- 
der cover, growers are not anxious 
to dispose of their holdings at this 
time. About 60 per cent of avail- 
abie supplies are being set aside for 
Government agencies, but offers of 
full ceiling prices do not seem to 
pry loose much of the stock de- 
signed for the civilian trade. 
Growers seem inclined to wait un- 
til after cleaning of beans before 
selling, but cleaning operations 
have been slowed by the shortage 
of labor. Going prices vary slightly 
with the producing district but 
most sales of Baby Limas are on 
the basis of $7.35 f. o. b.; U. S. No. 
1 Limas, $8; Pinks, $6.40; Small 
Whites, $6.40, and Pintos, $6.35. 
These are the prices paid growers. 
Sales are well below the average 
for this time of the year. 


PRICES—Prices on the California 
fruit pack are coming out piece- 
meal, with some of the large pack- 
ers still unwilling to put out lists 
because of the lack of what they 
consider a proper spread between 
tin and glass. One of the latest 
items to be brought out with a defi- 
nite price attached is Del Monte 
fruit cocktail, priced at $2.92 for 
the No. 214s size. There was a 
time when the bringing out of a 
price on one item would scarcely be 
noted by the California Packing 
Corporation or the trade, but this 
announcement might easily be 
classed as the event of the week in 
canned food circles. 


TOMATOES — The tomato pack 
will probably be classed as a good 
one, regardless of what the rest of 
the season may bring forth, but it 
is quite evident that some items in 
the list will be in rather light sup- 
ply. Lists now making an appear- 
ance closely resemble those of the 
great tomato packing districts of 
th» East and Middle West, with the 
su stitution of Fancy grade for 
ou. time-honored Solid Pack, and 
the introduction of Extra Stand- 
a) s in between Solid Pack and 
Sicndards. This has been brought 
about, of course, by Government 
g) ding and buying. Most packers 
h:-e made but light packs of 
F’ icy, with the scarcity of skilled 
lalor given as the reason. Now 
th..t the rush is over, and there is 
« satisfactory supply of labor, lit- 
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tle of the raw product is suitable 
for this grade. 


PINEAPPLE—Some_ packers of 
Hawaiian pineapple who have sold 
a considerable part of their pack on 
an allotment basis, report that they 
have practically completed deliver- 
ies on sales made earlier. There is 
a possibility that another allotment 
may be made later, but not for 
about four months. The pineapple 
pack was handled with unusual dis- 
patch this year, much of it being 
reshipped direct from the receiving 
docks, without going to ware- 
houses. This was made possible in 
some cases by canners insisting on 
buyers accepting goods in definite 
proportions. There was no such a 
thing as buyers selecting so much 
of this item and so much of that, 
according to their preference. 
Goods came to the docks in perfect 
balance and were shipped out that 
way, doing away with a lot of 
handling. Just now the interest of 
the trade is being stimulated by 
offerings of pineapple other than 
Hawaiian pack. Curious enough, 
most of these offerings are popping 
up in the Rocky Mountain States. 
Mexican crushed pineapple is being 
offered at $6.45 for No. 10s, while 
a pineapple preserve from Cuba is 
offered at $17 a dozen. This is de- 
scribed as packed in a very heavy 
syrup. There have also been some 
feelers put out for canned pine- 
apple from Porto Rico, but the San 
Francisco trade has seen no sam- 
ples as yet. 


SPINACH — Packing of winter 
spinach is expected to get under 
way at an early date, but it is not 
thought that the output. will be a 
large one. There is no suggestion 
what prices may be named. 


SARDINES—The pack of sardines 
in California is lagging behind that 
of last year to date, despite more 
boats in operation in some dis- 
tricts. The pack to October 16 
amounted to 1,054,652 cases, as 
compared with 1,255,218 cases for 
the season to a corresponding date 
a year earlier. Government pur- 
chases continue to mount and so 
far the chances look slim for much 
for the civilian trade. 


SALMON—In British Columbia 
the salmon pack is also running 


well behind that of last year, with 
the season nearing an end. On 
October 23, the pack amounted to 
1,172,009 cases, as against 1,642,- 
923 cases a year earlier. Pinks and 
chums account for more than 800,- 
000 cases of this year’s pack to 
date. 

Landings of California mackerel 
and tuna have been quite satisfac- 
tory of late, suggesting that packs 
will be heavy. Landings of these 
fish during September reached 24,- 
693,757 pounds, as compared with 
16,364,000 during the correspond- 
ing month last year. Landings the 
first eight months of the year 
totaled 114,072,374 pounds, against 
92,128,000 a year ago. There has 
been a falling off in catches of al- 
bacore tuna this year, as compared 
with last, with increases in bluefin 
and striped. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


SHARK—Pacific Coast shark fishermen 
are making some good catches, and it is 
noted that soupfin sharks are now being 
dressed for the fresh fish market, in- 
stead of being turned over to reduction 
plants. Fishermen receive from 13 to 17 
cents for dressed shark meat, while 
soupfin livers bring $4.50 a pound. 


THE FRENCH SARDINE COMPANY has 
arranged to erect an addition to plant 
No. 1 at Fish Harbor, San Pedro, Calif., 
at a cost of about $80,000. 


THE ACME OLIVE COMPANY, INC., has 
been incorporated at Los Angeles, Calif., 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by Eliza- 
beth Miller and Wilbur D. Finch. 


THE GOLDEN VALLEY CREAMERY, New- 
man, Calif., will- erect a building for the 
storage of condensed milk and milk 
powder. 


soLpD—The olive oil plant and equip- 
ment of M. Casinelli, 397 S. Mt. Vernon 
Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., has been 
purchased by John DeQuattro. 


LOUIS PADULA, of Porterville, Calif., 
was elected president of the Co-Operative 
Olive Producers Association, Inc., at a 
recent meeting held at Fresno. M. Pas- 
tors, of Visalia, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Herbert Trafton, Lindsay, 
secretary. 


JOINS GENERAL FOODS. 


Robert L. Garner, vice president and 
treasurer of General Foods Corporation, 
recently announced the appointment of 
F. Ernest Richter as his assistant. Mr. 
Richter will be in charge of economic 
and financial analysis. He was formerly 
staff economist with General Motors Cor- 
poration. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Good Weather Helping Production—Shrimp 
Season Usually Ends Now—Enough If All 
Production Is Kept On a Steady Base. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 4, 1943. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—We 
have had good, fair weather for 
the past few weeks and this has 
enabled the fishermen to work 
steadily and thus helped production 
to a great extent. The old saying 
of “Making hay while the sun 
shines,” has been adhered to by the 
fishermen of this section and the 
results are gratifying. 

The canning of shrimp is mov- 
ing along very satisfactorily, con- 
sidering the time of the year, be- 
cause it is expected to drop off at 
this time. 

No canning of oysters is report- 
ed, but oysters are getting plump 
and the weather cold, which are 
two requisites for the profitable 
canning of the bivalves. Hence 
canning operations are expected to 
start soon. 

As Thanksgiving and Christmas 
approach, the thoughts and the 
appetites of the people turn to tur- 
key, poultry and oysters, which 
weans them away from shrimp and 
crabs to some extent, so the de- 
mand for these two items usually 
drops off at this time of the year. 
Shrimp and crabs, too, get scarce, 
due to the fact that they are hot- 
weather crustaceans and they mi- 
grate to more tropical climates. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS — The 
cold storage holdings of shrimp in 
this country, in bulletin of October 
27, 1943, shows that there were 
1,827,475 pounds of shrimp, which 
is over 60 per cent of all other sea- 
food in storage. 

Shell fish constituted over 65 per 
cent of all seafood in storage. 

These figures were more or less 
the same this time last year, which 
indicates either of two things or 
both, and that is that the produc- 
tion of shellfish, particularly 
shrimp, is greater than that of all 
other seafood, or that the demand 
for shellfish is far less than that of 
other seafood, which may explain 
the surplus accumulation of shrimp 
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and shell fish in cold storage so 
much greater in excess of fish. 

Very few fresh water fish are in 
storage. Of the 3,025,961 pounds 
of seafood reported in cold storage, 
only 33,688 pounds are fresh water 
fish; 1,017,745 pounds are salt- 
water fish and 1,974,528 pounds 
are shellfish. 


The plants operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in the States of Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas and 
Georgia, reported that for the 
week ending October 23, 1943, 
there were 29,631 cases of shrimp 
canned, which brought up the total 
pack for this season to 297,807 
cases, as compared with 346,432 
cases canned during the same 
period last year and 474,432 cases 
packed the previous year. 

This decline in the pack may not 
be attributed to scarcity of shrimp 
in the waters, because as the war 
progresses, other handicaps enter 
to reduce production and one of 
the factors is the continued loss of 
manpower by the industry. How- 
ever, if every one now in the in- 
dustry will put forth his best ef- 
forts, production of seafood will 
be kept up at a safe distance of 
normal production. The present 
stock of seafood in cold storage 
and the stock of canned seafood on 
hand will tide us over all right. 
But we must not let up, but keep 
on pegging along at full speed 
ahead. 
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COMSTOCK GETS “A” AWARD 


Comstock Canning Corporation, New- 
ark, N. Y., was the first of seasonal food 
processors to receive the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s achievement “A” Award 
for the company’s six plants. Presenta- 
tion ceremonies will be held at the New- 
ark headquarters of the plant November 
14. In announcing the award, Mr. Hal- 
nan, State Supervisor of the War Food 
Administration, said “It is gratifying to 
be able to make this award to all six 
plants of one company; labor and man- 
agement of the Comstock Canning Cor- 
poration can take pride in having con- 
tributed to making its production record 
an outstanding one. Farmers of this re- 
gion should be proud of their part in 
making possible the achievement of the 
Comstock Corporation.” The company’s 
six plants are located at Penn Yan, Rush- 
ville, Marion, Egypt, East Pembroke and 
Red Creek. The War Food Administra- 
tion “A” Award is for seasonal opera- 
tors. The Army-Navy “E” may be pre- 
sented to only those firms operating 
throughout the entire year, so that can- 
ners are not eligible unless they operate 
on the year-round basis. 


PLASTICS FOR PLANES 


Continental Can Company, Inc., Swed- 
low Aeroplastic Corporation and Marco 
Chemicals, Inc., have jointly agreed to 
pool their combined knowledge and their 
production facilities so that airplane 
parts made from the new MR-type of 
synthetic resins will be available for 
Army and Navy planes to further aid 
the country’s war effort, it is officially 
announced. The raw materials for these 
resins are readily available in quantities 
sufficient to meet military needs. These 
resins are manufactured by Marco 
Chemicals, Inc., at Sewaren, N. J. 

The announcement stated that the 
combined efforts of the three companies 
mentioned above will be concentrated 
for the present on the production of 
laminated fibre-resin compositions made 
of paper, cotton cloth, glass cloth, as- 
bestos and wood veneer. Here, the 
strength properties can be controlled to 
a considerable extent by varying the 
nature of the fibre. Many military com- 
bat planes are now using fuel tank 
liners made from MR-type resins. 


THE SALES VALUE IN ASSOCIA- 
TION ACTIVITY 


- (Continued from page 16) 
portions may be acceptable if they will 
allow more frequent servings. If you 
learn of new devices in use that have 
helped others over rough spots, broad- 
cast them. In many cases your infcr- 
mative bulletin will be more helpful in 
building sales for the future when circ:- 
lated among number ten users than when 
it is confined solely to the retail groce:y 
field. 

Concurrence with and action on the 
suggestions given in this column today 
will increase your sales and profits to- 
morrow. 
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Vollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 


by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations - 
All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 


as stated. 


CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
caruery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- Govt. Other Govt. Other | Govt. Other 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 56.60 
tandard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
CANNED CORN No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 

Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV No, 2, Natural... a = — 

Pande 60) 1.81 1.885 1.29 No. 10 445 4.60 445 4.60 5.05 5.20 
12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.26 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.285 1.14 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 381.15 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 
Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 

12Z-OUNCR VRCUUM 1.21 1.16 1.285 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Ex, Std. (B) NO. 2occccssscsssssssssssseee 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 CANNED FISH 
12Z-OUNCE VACUUM 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 99 
12-ounce 1.01 .96 1.085 94 East South West Coast 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 1 lb. %lb. %lb. Ib. 

Std. (C) No. 2 = “— by a Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.96 Alaska Chinook... 
Substandards: 2's, 10¢; 10's, per dozen less than maximum prices for Req |... 

Coho 11.60 12.30 8.00 

Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. Chum ..... 
Region 1I—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South “4 15.00 16.00 

Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, pat _— 18.00 19.00 11.40 6.40 

Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 

Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 

Region IlI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 ea 24.00 13.00 16.00 6.60 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 16.00 5.20 
Region IV—AIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00 (G0 
Silverside — 8.00 — 5.20 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 19438) 

Region I Region II RegionIII Region IV Region V SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-28-42) 

SA) No. 2...... 1.3825 1.30 East Cautral West Coast 
Ne. 5.95 6.05 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 

Ex. Std. (B) No, 2 1.125 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 % Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 

5.35 5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Std. Now 1.025 1.00 925 95 975 100 cans 
No. 2% 1.375 1.85 1.275 1.30 1.325 Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
No. 4.85 4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 % Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 

ostandards: 2’s, 10e ; 2%4’s, 17%4c; 10’s, 50¢ per dozen less than maximum /% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

Price for standard grade. 100 cans GOT 

Y% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

sion I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 

Con: tieut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 4.12 4.52 

Pen» ivania not included in Region II). 

sion II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, SHRIMP (MPR 3811, 2-2-43) 

Ohic “<entucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

low: Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania East South West Coast 

(Bu Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 

Cum land, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). No. 1 Broken 

zion II1I—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 

Mis: -ippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

sion IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, a 2.95 3.05 es 


zion V—Oregon, Washington and California. Veined Shrimp add 60¢ per doz. above prices. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 308 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 10 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.15 1.525 7.65 1.55 1.1% 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.875 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 1.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 1.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.825 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.16 6.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.825 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.176 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.60 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.26 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 6.25 1.025 5.16 © 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.75 1.525 1.65 1.526 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.376 6.90 1.875 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 Aor Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.76 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.875 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 8 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.426 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.826 6.65 1.80 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 6.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 Aor Fancy 1.875 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.825 6.65 1.825 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.60 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.126 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 6.15 1.025 5.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.16 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.16 1.425 7.16 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 24% No. 10 No. 2 No. 24% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.226 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8385 1.725 2.826 8.60 1.70 2.800 8650 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.800 8.60 1.575 2.126 7.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 800 1.70 2.800 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.026 7.60 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.625 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.126 7.86 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.9256 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
C or Std. 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.46 1.950 7.256 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.46 1.950 7.26 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.926 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.456 1.950 17.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.456 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.826 6.76 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.25 1.676 6.26 1.86 1.826 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.276 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.86 1.825 6.76 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.830 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.256 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.576 6.85 1.15 1.6550 6.76 1.26 1.675 6.26 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.8256 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.26 1.6756 6.26 1.85 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.15 1.650 6.75 1.25 1.675 6.26 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.26 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.626 2.050 7.60 1.60 2.026 7.650 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.926 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.60 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.826 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 ‘.60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.726 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7. 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.256 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.7256 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.86 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.856 1.8256 46.76 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.226 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.60 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.650 6.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 45.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 6.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.650 5.75 1.26 1.675 4.26 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.26 1.20 1.626 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.85 1.125 1.626 6.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.650 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 5.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 6.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.26 1.675 5.26 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 6.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 6.86 1.125 1.525 656.60 1.10 1.475 6.60 1.20 1.625 €.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Region II—New York. : 

Region III]—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Qhio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Rng os ee Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ado and 

Omyhee Counties. 

Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabricated 
equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles in 
stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers and 
Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products into 
tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 filters 
and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 3,000 
pounds, also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
jzers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 


15-ton 22’ x 9’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale $ 440.00 ~ 
20-ton 24’ x 10’ Bonded Motor Truck Seale 575.00 
30-ton 34’ x 10’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale 1040.00 
Bonded Vibrating Screens—Single Deck 495.00 


Columbus, Ohio. 


All new—immediate delivery. Also some used equipment with- 
out priority. Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, 2176 S. Third St., 


Snow Hill, Md. 


FOR SALE—Six 10’ sections gravity Conveyors, rollers 14’ 
long at 4” centers, good condition. Snow Hill Canning Co., 


tically new. Adv. 4373, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model E-C.R. Bean Snipper; 6 Model B-C.R. 
Bean Snippers; 1 Monitor Single-bed Bean Grader (sieves out 
3-sv. beans); 1 Monitor Double-bed Bean Grader (sieves out 3 
& 4-sv. beans); I Monitor large-size Bean Cutter; 2 Townsend 
No. 3 Bean Cutters; 1 Ayars 7-pocket Bean & Tomato Filler; 1 
Sinclair-Seott Pea Cleaner; 1 Sprague Rotary Exhauster, No. 2 
& No. 2% eans. All this machinery in fine condition, some prac- 


good condition. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Three Langsenkamp Lightning Ketchup Coils to 
fit six-foot diameter tank, with Stickle Traps for each coil; 
also three Cypress Tanks, 6 feet diameter, 7 feet deep; all in 


ton, Pennsylvania. United Bag Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


rOR SALE—Four Rotary Type Automatic Capping Ma- 
chines in working condition, three Catsup and one Chili Sauce, 
menufactured by the Aluminum Seal Company, New Kensing- 


“OR SALE—Four Model B Bean Snippers, capacity 500 Ibs. 
pe: hour. ‘Were in use this season. $850 each. Adv. 4376, The 


Canning Trade. 
C-ning Trade. 


"OR SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers. Adv. 4381, 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


-bster, N. Y. 


’ANTED—1 Beet Cutter; 1 Syruper for Glass, 70 m.m. and 
la cer; 1 Sterling Carrot Dicer, heavy duty; 1 heavy duty 
P shel Vegetable Peeler; 1 Pomace Picker. Otto W. Cuyler, 


4°.8, The Canning Trade. 


CANNING TRADE 


November 8, 1943 


“VANTED—Small-size Bean Snipper, in good condition. Adv. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Vegetable Peeler, 8 or 10 ft. Blancher and 


‘ Whirlpool Washer. J. W. Furman, Northumberland, Pa. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4363, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 20 H.P. Almond Right Angle Drive; One 10 
or 12 foot section Roller Inspection Table; One Rotary Tomato 
Washer capable of handling 10 or 15 tons of tomatoes per hour; 
One Tomato Juice Filler for 46-0z. cans, No. 2 or No. 10; One 
Tomato Cooker and Cooler for No. 2 cans capable of holding 
approx. 1500 cans; One Tomato Cooker and Cooler for 46-oz. 
cans approx., holding 800 cans; One Tomato Cooker and Cooler 
for No. 10 cans capable of holding 300 or 400 cans; One Two- 
Row No. 2 Can Electric Boxer; One No. 2 Can Unscrambler; 
One Crate Dump, Standard Knapp; One Automatic Case Sealer 
with Compression Belt; Two No. 10 Tomato Cookers; One 
Haynie Tomato Scalder; One Air Compressor approx. 7 x 8 
with motor. S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, Md. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status.- 
Adv. 4349, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production Manager for general line packer in 
New York State, giving particular emphasis to Peas, Corn and 
Beets. Splendid opportunity for man between the ages of 30 
and 45 capable of taking complete charge of plant production 
and whose ability commands a substantial compensation. Adv. 
4369, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Food Chemist to take charge of laboratory in 
large Baltimore canning plant. Experience in commercial can- 
ning technique preferred. Must know all Food and Drug Law 
requirements. Permanent position. Give all details concerning 
qualifications, experience, and state salary desired. Adv. 4377, 
The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As General Manager with concern 
canning vegetables or growing and canning vegetables. 20 
years experience. Adv. 4372, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager of Food Processing 
Plant. Years of experience canning and freezing with biggest 
and best. Can grow and harvest for quality. Will consider 
business connection with good prospects. References. Adv. 
4375, The Canning Trade. : 


POSITION WANTED-—Salesman available; 20 years’ expe- 
rience with Food Packing Industry, etc. Well acquainted with 
food brokers and wholesalers in New York State and Eastern 
Seaboard. Adv. 4379, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Manager, aged 44. Has wide ex- 
perience in packing full line of vegetables. Fully capable of 
assuming full charge of one or more factories. Good organizer, 
knows cost and production thoroughly; familiar with all types 
of canning machinery. If you are in need of an executive of this 
type, please write outlining plant, etc. Can furnish best of 
references. Adv. 4380, The Canning Trade, 
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35 Years of 


Specialized Service 


in the 


Prevention of Fires 


and 


Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ter stay in th’ cabin.” 


women cooks. 


man in charge, “don’t use a lot of language. Just put dov: 
in figures what has been done during the month.” 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


AW, SHOOT! 
He—Honey, your husband and I are going to fight it out at 
dawn. 
She—Good heavens! Shooting irons? 
He—Sure, driver, mashie and putter. 


FLASHING THE OKAY 


Jeanne, aged 4, was fishing with her father, who was wearing 
his fishing license on the back of his hat. Not having a great 
deal of luck, Jeanne offered the following suggestion: “Daddy, 
turn your hat around so the fish can see your license.” 


FATTED CALF 


“IT wonder how Thanksgiving originated?” 


“It was probably instituted by parents whose sons had sur- 
vived the football season.” 


WHEN DADS DISAPPOINT 


Tommy—That problem you helped me with last night was all 
wrong, Daddy. 


Father—All wrong, was it? Well, I’m sorry. 
Tommy—Well, you needn’t exactly worry about it, because 
none of the other daddies got it right, either. 


NO SALE 


She had been parked beside a fire hydrant for three hours. 
As she unlocked the car and got in a cop who had been waiting 
for the culprit to show up sauntered over, stuck his head in the 
window and remarked very kindly: 

“T’ve been waiting a long time to see you, lady. What’s your 
name?” 

She smiled her sweetest and, as she put her foot on the 
starter, replied: 

“It wouldn’t do you any good if I told you. You look like a 
nice boy, but my husband is about twice your size and very 
jealous.” 


EVIDENCE 
He—Did you know that we have a family skeleton? 
She—Goodness, yes; the whole world has known it since it 

first saw you in a bathing suit. 

HOMESPUN 

Mountaineer: “Listen, woman, who’s wearin’ th’ pants ’round 


here, anyhow?” 


His Wife: “Joe’s wearin’ ’em today, Paw. You’all will ha « 


res) 


At a lumber camp one hundred men were employed and t* « 


“When you make your report,” said the owner to the fo.» 


When the report came it read: 
“Last month one per cent of the men married fifty per ce *t 


of the women.” 


PROFESSIONAL 


“Sir, when you eat here, you do not need to dust off the plat«.” 
“Beg pardon. Force of habit merely. I’m an umpire.” 
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VARNISHED, 
 BALTIMORE.MD. | 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sincleir-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chistiolm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fooc’ !\Aachinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cooking. 
Berl. Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis:.clm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. &. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


"VEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berl: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Foo: |fachinery Corporation, Tl. 
Niac 2 Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La P rte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. }. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


C.VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Ber; Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chis olm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
La ' .cte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. . Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


'VEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Be: Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch: ..lm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 


Th CANNING TRADE - 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem,'N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ya Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. ¥. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
(ole! achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Beltimere, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Phi ipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., orral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, ae 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 
Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label o., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, ag | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 
TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NofFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


| AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


THI 


| FOR 


& ALMY CHEMICAL CO. BEAN PRE-GRADER 


‘LIKE DEWALCO} For Your Cannery Needs 


ADHESIVES --- 


THEYRE BUILT 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 


CANNING TRADE - November 8, 1943 


2 
PBmpt shipment of com- 
mpt shipment of com- 
j 
sealing glue. - 
| A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Serving the Eastern Shore. 
Other warehouse stocks conveniently located in = 


WEE 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 
TO CANNERS: E 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (ILLINOIS 8 x 6) yt 

(ILLINOIS GROWN) Ba 
Though retaining the zig-zag kernel pattern of Country ¢ 
Gentleman, this white hybrid is greatly superior in uni- 
formity of size and maturity. Deep kernels. Heavy 
yield. 97-98 days maturity. 


BANTAM EVERGREEN HYBRID 

Developed by Woodruff to replace the original yellow 
open-pollinated variety. More wind resistant and better 
yielding. Large ears, well filled to tips with deep ker- 
nels. 95-96 days maturity. é 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS INC., MILFORD, CONN. 4 
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